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ABSTRACT 


Although, strides have been made in recent years to improve race relations sadly, 
diversity, equality, and the appreciation of all ethnic groups present a challenge to many. 
Today, people continue to segment themselves into what they find comfortable which is 
often remaining around the ethnic group they are apart of. The challenge to move past 
optical diversity into coexisting and relational harmony is beginning to be viewed as 
impossible, and idealistic. Due to continual acts of racial violence, police brutality, and 
political tension individuals remain skeptical of each other, full of emotion, and lead by 
fear. 

This study will begin the conversation of leading us past our segmentation to 
beginning to explore what it looks like for us to move towards racial harmony and 
coexists positively together. Through the sermons of Gardner Taylor, we notice a 
preaching model which is applicable to listeners while centering on the death, burial, and 
resurrection of Jesus that believers are beneficiaries of. Can racial reconciliation be 
achieved? Can preaching serve as a tool to begin individuals on the path to racial 


reconciliation? 


vill 


CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


Individuals in contemporary society find themselves living in an agenda-based 
culture which celebrates hate, exclusion, and racism. Today, much of the world is 
divided—even spiritual communities that preach about the God who creates and 
sacrificed Jesus so that the sins of humanity would be forgiven and that all of creation 
may experience relationship with God. Yet Christians still remain divided by preferences, 
interpretations, churches, and skin color. Reconciliation, which should be a given for 
Christians vertically and horizontally, has become unknown in much of the world today. 

This study will address the challenges of moving toward racial reconciliation 
while living in a world which remains divided racially. How can a congregation with a 
racially divided past move into an inclusive, racially reconciled future? What does the 
word of God say about race? What are the implications of vertical reconciliation to 
horizontal reconciliation? Can preaching be a useful aid in helping to mobilize a 
congregation toward racial reconciliation? How can Christians cultivate racial harmony 


in the midst of racial dissonance? 


THE PROBLEM 


On November 10, 2018, students from Second Ponce De Leon Baptist Church, 
combined with Wieuca Road Baptist Church's Youth Ministry, were on a fall retreat at 


the Pinnacle Retreat Center. After an exciting day of hiking, lessons, and contemplative 


prayer, students had free time. During this free time, Tiffany, the youth leader from 
Wieuca, became ill and needed cold medicine immediately but did not desire to travel 
alone. Joshua (youth pastor of Second Ponce) asked Amy (an intern from Second Ponce) 
and Grayson (youth leader from Wieuca) to gather the group in a centralized location to 
supervise them until he could return with Tiffany. As Amy and Grayson were gathering 
the group, Tim and Michael, two brothers from Second Ponce, wrote racial slurs on a 
board, which many in both youth groups found offensive. In these slurs, government 
leaders were spoken negatively of and referred to as animals and African-Americans 
were denigrated as a lower race. 

After Tiffany and Joshua returned from Wal-Mart, they noticed many of the 
group from Wieuca in other areas of the retreat center. When asked why they were not 
with the entire group, they explained what happened. Amy and Joshua spoke to Tim by 
himself, and he apologized, saying, "It was a stupid decision." Michael later confessed to 
being a part of this act as well. Joshua communicated to both Tim and Michael that every 
person is made in the image of God. Joshua also said, "I know being around others 
different than you can be a challenge, but we should all welcome the challenge instead of 
insulting each other." Joshua and Amy emphasized to Tim and Michael that their actions 
were wrong and should not happen again. Tim apologized to both youth groups willingly, 
but because Michael confessed afterward, he was not made to apologize to both groups 
but confessed that he understood it was wrong. 

Upon returning to Second Ponce, on November 11th, Joshua gave a summary to 


the mother of Tim and Michael, including their openness to acknowledge what they did 


as wrong. After this conversation, Joshua thanked the mother for allowing them both to 
attend the retreat, and they respectfully left. 

Speaking negatively about government leaders can spark many emotions. 
However, speaking negatively about race can scar people for life. It is essential that all 
involved understand that these actions are wrong and that parents understand that this 
standard cannot continue to be perpetuated. 

This turbulent situation led me to the work of researching racism and racial 
reconciliation. Racism is largely seen and spoken about much in our current society, but 


how do we move toward racial reconciliation? 


Who Has This Problem? and Race Relations at Second Ponce De Leon Baptist 


Church? 


The merger of Second Baptist Church and Ponce de Leon Baptist Church took 
place on November 18, 1932. Both congregations were led by Caucasian men, and the 
physical makeup of each congregation was Caucasian. This pattern of the majority ethnic 
group being Caucasian has continued for eighty-seven years. Due to limited interaction 
with other ethnic groups, this spiritual community has continued its tradition of 
remaining homogenous in makeup and in decision making. Located in the suburban 
neighborhood of Buckhead, this community includes many in an upper socio-economic 
class. A substantial number in this congregation have attended private schools and 
continue to journey through life in controlled environments where there is not much 
diversity present. 

Tradition is of great importance to those in this spiritual community. Although 


this community is dually aligned with the Cooperative Baptist Fellowship and the 


Southern Baptist Convention, they have remained largely Caucasian with little diversity. 
In Douglas Weaver’s Second to None: A History of Second Ponce De Leon Baptist 
Church, the author shares much of the racial journey of Second Ponce. Weaver details the 
issues that emerged from hosting ecumenical meals where some church members felt 
uncomfortable engaging with different ethnic groups. The author also shares the 
courageous steps taken by pastors, such as Monroe Swilley, who signed important 
documents expressing Second Ponce’s stance on race relations and the church’s desire 
not to encourage nor promote violence against African Americans. 

Dr. Douglas Weaver chronicles a situation that happened in 1961, sharing: 

The deacons of Second Ponce De Leon Baptist Church attempted to avoid 
any potential racial conflict by developing a seating plan for any African- 
Americans that might attend church services. The plan, in retrospect an example 
of classic southern paternalism, affirmed that an area in the rear of the sanctuary 
should be roped off and reserved for them until the beginning of the services . . . it 


was the wish of the board that they be welcomed and seated with the least 
embarrassment to the visitors and to the church members possible.! 


The previous quote captures the moderate yet consistent stance that Second Ponce De 
Leon Baptist Church has strived for. This stance—of welcoming all people in a way that 
does not embarrass them and does not prompt much change or turbulence to existing 
members—continues currently. This approach presents a problem when certain roped off 
sections are not enough and different ethnic groups’ perspectives change. What happens 
when many different ethnic groups desire to not only attend church services but also join 
the church and become key decision makers who promote change for the future? What 


happens when members of other ethnic groups desire to move beyond optical diversity 


1. C. Douglas Weaver, Second to None: A History of Second Ponce De Leon Baptist Church 
(Nashville, TN: Fields Publishing, 2004), 128. 


and be a part of the decision making and formation of the environment? How does an 
organization that has done its best to remain moderate in race relations become openly 
welcoming to all people, of all ethnic groups? How can an organization begin moving 
toward an appreciation of true diversity, where all ethnic groups are represented in all 


areas of the church and decision-making processes? 


Why Does This Problem Exist? 


Historically in America race has been used as a tool to further division among 
ethnic groups. Alan Davies, in his work Infected Christianity, offers the deep-rooted 
problem of racial division: “So deeply embedded in human nature is the ethnocentric 
impulse that among preliterate peoples tribal names are invariably synonyms for 
‘humans’ or ‘humanity.””” This need to separate is a social construct that is a sign of our 
flawed humanity. Richard Delgado and Jean Stefanic, in their work Critical Race Theory: 
An Introduction, define racism as “any program or practice of injustice legitimated by 
race.” It is important to note that race and racism are social constructs of people who live 
in and are a part of society. Racism has divided churches, people, denominations, 
relationships, and ultimately culture. However, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., said, "There 
can be no deep disappointment where there is not deep love."4 In observation of society’s 


past and recent treatment of people, one cannot gloss over the many actions that have 


2. Alan Davies, Infected Christianity: A Study of Modern Racism (Kingston: McGill-Queen's 
University Press, 1988), 24. 


3. Richard Delgado and Jean Stefancic, Critical Race Theory: An Introduction (New York: New 
York University Press, 2001), 154. 


4. Martin Luther King, Jr., Letter from the Birmingham Jail (San Francisco: Harper San Francisco, 
1994), 33. 


furthered racism rather than modeling the message of the Gospel, which should prompt 
believers to exhibit and embody unity. 

However, racism lends itself to be more than a social problem, as Will Willimon 
indicates: "For Christians, racism is not primarily a historical, sociological issue; racism 
is a problem because of the God we are attempting to worship and to obey."> Therefore, 
the problem of racism encompasses the person and contributes to furthering racism, 
which ultimately produces more pain and division. Luther Smith describes the longevity 
of racism in the United States, saying, “Centuries of racial discrimination and injustice 
are the foundation upon which current social and economic institutions stand.’’° The issue 
of racism continues to tighten its hold in society both generationally and culturally. 
George Mosse, in his work Toward the Final Solution, offers insight about from the root 
of racism: 

Although racism itself is a fairly recent phenomenon in Western history, its roots 

are ancient and varied. Its basic root, however, is ethnocentrism, a modern term 

which means the universal instinct to identify humankind with the members of 


one’s own tribe, community, or nation, and to regard outsiders as less than fully 
human, although this designation need not be explicit.’ 


An elevated sense of pride and superiority regarding one's own ethnic group leads to the 
exclusion of others who are not a part of the dominant ethnic group. Ethnocentrism leads 
to racism and has been present among members of ancient societies as well as modern 


society. 


5. W. H. Willimon, “Resurrection and the Courage to Confront Racism,” Journal for 
Preachers 40, no. 3 (2017): 3-8. 


6. Luther Smith, Living into God’s Community (New York: Morehouse Publishing, [2006]), 2. 


7. L. George Mosse, Toward the Final Solution: A History of European Racism (New York: 
Harper Colophon Books, 1978), 128. 


Racism exists in many areas of society, but Heather Macdonald, in her recent 
work The Diversity Delusion: How Race and Gender Pandering Corrupt the University 
and Undermine our Culture, suggests: 

Social justice concerns now apparently trump the quest to solve the mystery of 

dark matter... . The STEM fields—science, technology, engineering, and 

math—are under attack for being insufficiently “diverse”... . The extraordinary 
accomplishments of Western science were achieved without regard to the 
complexions of its creators. Now, it seems, we are to believe that scientific 
progress will stall unless we pay close attention to identify and try to engineer 
proportional representation in schools and laboratories. The truth is exactly the 
opposite: Lowering standards and diverting scientists' energy into combating 


phantom sexism and racism is reckless in a highly competitive, ruthless, and 
unforgiving global marketplace.® 


Macdonald offers the viewpoint that due to previous racism, society is lowering standards 
to include all ethnic groups in the name of becoming diverse in all areas. She seems to 
think that the diversification in all areas of society is not beneficial for anyone involved. 
This viewpoint from Macdonald is offered by, in her words, “a privileged middle class, 
white woman.” 

Racism has been furthered due to not only superiority but also hidden agendas of 
comfort which benefit the majority ethnic group. In Living into God’s Dream: 
Dismantling Racism in America, Luther Smith Jr. offers insight into the continuing trend 
of racism, stating: 

Racism also persists because a large segment of the population benefits 


from it. This explains why and how individuals perpetuate the system of racism, 
even without their conscious awareness of the implications of their actions. The 


8. Heather MacDonald, The Diversity Delusion: How Race and Gender Pandering Corrupt the 
University and Undermine Our Culture (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 2018), 120. 


9. MacDonald, The Diversity Delusion, 122. 


existence of racism relies upon it having the personal commitment of some and 
the inaction of many.!° 


As this mindset continues, so does the reasoning and actions of racism. If individuals 
continue to worry about only their lives and what they are able to gain, never graduating 


to the state of being other-centered, racism will continue as a powerful social ill. 


The Church and Racism 


Sadly, because the church population consists of individuals who live in society 
and are social beings, the church has contributed to the problem of racism. In a 2015 
LifeWay research article, Bob Smietana shares that "Sunday morning remains one of the 
most segregated hours in American life, with more than 8 in 10 congregations made up of 
one predominant racial group."!! In America, churches remain divided, sometimes 
surrounded by communities which include many ethnic groups. However, Genesis 1:27 
validates that each person bears the image of God. If believers share the belief and 
acceptance of God's Word represented through God's son Jesus, are churches applauding 
diversity or shunning diversity? There seem to be more churches validating creature 
comforts rather than welcoming and furthering the mission of God, which is available to 
all. 

To continue, Taylor Branch recounts the tragic event that occurred at Sixteenth 


Street Baptist Church: 


10. Catherine Meeks, Living into God’s Dream: Dismantling Racism in America (New York: 
Morehouse Publishing, 2016), 3. 


11. Bob Smietana, “Sunday Morning in America Still Segregated and That’s OK with 
Worshippers,” LifeWay Research, January 15, 2015, accessed April 18, 2019, 
https://lifewayresearch.com/2015/01/15/ sunday-morning-in-america-still-segregated-and-thats-ok-with- 
worshipers/. 


Four young girls prepared for their big day. It was September 15, 1963, the day of 
the “Youth Day” Sunday service at Sixteenth Street Baptist Church in 
Birmingham, Alabama, and the girls, along with the other young people of the 
congregation, would spend the next few hours singing songs, reciting poems, 
praying, and giving encouraging messages in front of hundreds of beaming 
parents. The girls—Addie Mae Collins (14), Denise McNair (11), Carole 
Robertson (14) and Cynthia Wesley (14)—had just finished Sunday school and 
were in the church basement making final adjustments to their white dresses when 
the bomb exploded.!” 


The investigation of this event revealed that believers in God who were also a part of the 
Ku Klux Klan planted the bombs strategically in the church in order to kill African- 
American believers in God. It is horrific and perplexing to explore how one can become 
led by hate while professing to believe in such a loving and gracious God. 

Furthermore, on June 17, 2015, during Bible study at the Emanuel African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, racism and hatred became an unequivocal force, as Jason 
Horowitz from the New York Times explains: 


A white gunman opened fire Wednesday night at a historic black church in 
downtown Charleston, S.C., killing nine people before fleeing and setting off an 
overnight search, the police said. At a news conference with Charleston’s mayor 
early Thursday, the police chief, Greg Mullen, called the shooting a hate crime. 
“Tt is unfathomable that somebody in today’s society would walk into a church 
while they are having a prayer meeting and take their lives,” he said. The police 
said the gunman walked into the historic Emanuel African Methodist Episcopal 
Church around 9 p.m. and began shooting." 


The gunman, Dylan Roof, has communicated his belief in white supremacy and 
his unremorseful feelings regarding the shooting. Churches are in a society that 


perpetuates racism and hatred while continuing to profess faith in God, who created all 


12. Taylor Branch, Parting the Waters: The King Years 1954-1963 (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1998), 890. 


13. Ashley Southall, Nick Corasaniti, and Jason Horowitz, “Nine Killed in Shooting at Black 
Church in Charleston,” New York Times, June 18, 2015, accessed April 18, 2019, 
https://www.nytimes.com/2015/ 06/18/us/church-attacked-in-charleston-south-carolina.html. 
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living things. These events are not isolated; there are other instances where the church 
has either furthered the divisive tool of racism or remained silent on the issue. In 1903, 
W.E.B. Du Bois commented on the subject of racism, stating: 

Through all the sorrow of the Sorrow Songs there breathes a hope—a faith 
in the ultimate justice of things. The minor cadence of despair change often to 
triumph and calm confidence. Sometimes it is faith in life, sometimes a faith in 
death, sometimes assurance of boundless justice in some fair world beyond. But 
whichever it is, the meaning is always clear: that sometime, somewhere, men will 


judge men by their souls and not by their skins. Is such a hope justified? Do the 
Sorrow Songs sing true?!4 


Many who experience racism today still desire justice, reconciliation, and love. A 
racist Christian produces an oxymoron. Like oil and water, the two do not mix. The 
Gospel is not divisive. The Gospel is a message of reconciliation and unity, which the 


church environment should reflect, as well. 


What Does the Bible Say about Race? 


Although race is a social construct!> there are differences in ethnicities, yet all of 
creation is mentioned in the Word of God. Genesis 1:27 says, "God created man in his 
image, in the image of God He created him; male and female He created them." In this 
verse, the Hebrew word 02x indicates an image. Albertus Pieters offers insight into the 
meaning of the word image in this verse, sharing, “Any being that can say to himself: I 


am, I ought, I will, is made in the image of God.”!® Being made in the image of God did 


14. W. E. B. Du Bois, The Souls of Black Folk; Essays and Sketches, reprint 1968 (Chicago: A. G. 
McClurg, 1903), 110. 


15. Ann, Morning Everyone Knows It’s a Social Construct: Conteporary Science and the Nature 
of Race Sociological Focus Vol. 40, No. 4 (November 2007), pp. 436-454. 


16. Albertus Pieters, Notes on Genesis, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
1947), 47. 
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not shield us from sin, due to a sinful nature, as Romans 5:12 states: "Therefore, just as 
through one man sin entered into the world, and death through sin, and so death spread to 
all men because all sinned." The word Guaptéva means “to act contrary to the will and 
law of God.’’!’ Therefore, no ethnicity or people group is righteous (Isa 53:6). Thus, God 
created all of creation, but due to humanity’s sin problem, all of creation needs 
reconciliation through the death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus. 

In addition to Genesis 1:27, Acts 17:26 says, "and He made from one man every 
nation of humankind to live on all the face of the earth, having determined their 
appointed times and the boundaries of their habitation.” The context of this Scripture is 
that Paul is preaching on Mars Hill to people who ultimately feel superior to others. 
During this time, those who were Greeks believed they were superior, and everyone else 
was Classified as a Barbarian. However, Paul clarifies that everyone came from one 
source. Although this verse explains that the source of all creation comes from God, there 
are some differing interpretations. T.B. Maston shares: 

There are two major views concerning the meaning of the words "of one" 
in Paul's statement. One view is that the reference is to God. Thus, it would mean 
that all peoples and nations are from God, that they are equally his creation. The 
other view, held by most New Testament scholars is that the "one" refers to one 
human source for all the peoples and nations of the world.'® 

Regardless of a person’s view of God or a human vessel and the “one,” one undeniable 


fact is that Paul preached continuously about the oneness of God. Paul emphatically 


declared that unity should be found among all of God’s creation, validating Isaiah 64:8: 


17. P. Johannes Louw and A. Eugene Nida, Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament: Based 
on Semantic Domains, 2nd ed., vol. 1 (New York: United Bible Societies, 1996), 772, Ebook. 


18. Buford Thomas Maston, The Bible, and Race: A Careful Examination of Biblical Teachings on 
Human Relations (Nashville: Broadman Press, 1959), 30. 
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“But now, O Lord, you are our Father, we are the clay, and you our potter; And all of us 
are the work of your hands.” 

Continuing with one of the most significant truths of God and God’s Word, Acts 
10:34 says, “Opening his mouth, Peter said, ‘I most certainly understand now that God is 
not one to show partiality.” The opening words of Peter’s sermon in the home of 
Cornelius capture the attitude of God concerning humanity. Maston says, 

God does not look on or judge men by the color of their skin or by their general 

external conditions; he looks on the heart. His relations with men are fair and 

impartial. Since God expects his children to be like him, people should be 

impartial and not play favorites.'? 
Pride in one's ethnicity is not wrong, but if not dealt with properly, that pride can 
encompass the mind of an individual, leading to a belief in one’s own superiority. Ashley 
Montagu speaks about the myth of superiority, stating, “racism, which is the idea of the 
innate superiority-inferiority of certain races, is man’s most dangerous myth.””° Although 
racial superiority is a myth, it is a widely held belief by many and leads to the social ills 
of racism. 

“Matthew 22:39 contributes to the overall argument of unity among the creation 
of God. Jesus says, “The second is like it, ‘You shall love your neighbor as yourself.’” 
The word ayamdo translates as Jove in this verse, meaning to have a love for someone or 


something, based on sincere appreciation and high regard.”*! The context surrounding 


this verse is that a scribe, a part of a group of Pharisees, decided to pose a question to 


19. Maston, The Bible, and Race, 33. 


20. Ashley Montagu, Man’s Most Dangerous Myth, 3rd ed. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1952), 44. 


21. Louw and Nida, Greek-English Lexicon, 292. 
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Jesus when he heard that Jesus silenced the Sadducees. The Pharisees were enemies to 
the Sadducees and were not believers in the resurrection of Jesus, but both groups spent 
much time debating the important and less critical commandments and asked Jesus for 
his thoughts. By collecting a group of questions to ask Jesus, the goal of the Pharisees 
was to test Jesus, but He replies that exhibiting love is a requirement of every believer. 

In Matthew 28:19-20, Jesus says, “Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, teaching them 
to observe all that I commanded you; and lo, I am with you always, even to the end of the 
age.” The Great Commission is known as the parting words Jesus left to His disciples to 
spread to every non- believer. John Stott, in The Cross of Christ, shares, “We must be 


22 Tf believers 


global Christians with a global vision because our God is a global God. 
desire to fulfill the Great Commission and interpret the Word of God correctly, believers 


must accept the belief that God created all people, and believers are only made righteous 


through the acceptance of the death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus. 


Conclusion 


In 1963 on the steps of the Washington Memorial, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
delivered his famous “I Have a Dream” speech. This speech spoke about a day when the 
world would be a picture of equality and ethnic groups would be reconciled to one 
another. In this speech, King says, 

I have a dream that my four little children will one day live in a nation 
where they will not be judged by the color of their skin but by the content of their 


character. I have a dream .... I have a dream that one day in Alabama, with its 
vicious racist, with its governor having his lips dripping with words of 


22. John Stott, The Cross of Christ (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1986), 10. 
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interposition and nullification, one day right in Alabama little black boys and 
black girls will be able to join hands with little white boys and white girls as 
sisters and brothers.”? 


This excerpt offers a picture of reconciliation that the world is moving toward but 
has not reached in its totality. Much of our world today continues to be divided based on 
individuals belonging to particular ethnic groups. The superiority of one race to that of 
another is an issue which plagues the United States, especially in the South. It is as 
though believers overlook Genesis 1:27, which communicates that all of humanity is 
made in the image of God. 

The church has helped in many ways to further the division among races, thus 
explaining the creation of the institution known as the “Black Church.” Although the 
Black Church is an amazing entity, helping many African Americans come to know Jesus 
while furthering the norms and values of the black culture at large, will Christians ever 
function in community and harmony with each other? The church has been found 
complicit in the furthering of racism, and many have attempted to function in the middle 
by committing lesser actions of racism. However, as Dr. King argues, “Injustice 
anywhere is a threat to justice everywhere.””4 

In today’s society, racial reconciliation has continued to be a goal which seems to 
float further and further away. The goal of racial reconciliation has become to many a 


dream that will never be fulfilled. Hate continues to run rampant, and more and more 


churches are continuing the longstanding trend of institutional racism. Yet in Matthew 


23. Martin Luther King, Jr., “I Have a Dream,” National Archives, 1963, Accessed July 12, 2019, 
https://www.archives.gov/files/press/exhibits/dream-speech.pdf. 


24. Martin Luther King, Jr., Letter from the Birmingham Jail (San Francisco: Harper San 
Francisco, 1994), 32. 
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5:14, Jesus says, “You are the light of the world.” If the church is to become what God 
desires, the light given must shine throughout society, even in the midst of darkness. The 
light must not be discontinued, thrown away, or hidden. The light that God has placed 
inside each believer must shine outwardly. Paul shares in 2 Corinthians 5:18 that 
Christians have been reconciled to God by God and thus given the ministry of 
reconciliation. Therefore, the atonement of sins has dual implications and especially due 
to the sins of humanity warranting the punishment of death which the sacrifice of Jesus 
dying validate the penal substitutionary view of the atonement. Believers have been 
reconciled and placed into the family of God in relationship with God. Secondly, 
believers have a responsibility to be reconciled to each other as well. This work will show 
that just as spiritual maturation and formation are a journey, so is the journey toward 
racial reconciliation. Racial reconciliation is difficult to achieve due to past history, 
comfort, and repetitive violent situations occurring in our society. However, the 
suggested perspective of this work is that reconciliation is achievable, especially when 
preaching reminds humanity of its sinful nature, and warranted penalty. As preaching 
reminds and reveals the need for the substitutionary death of Jesus pride decreases and 
cross cultural conversation can begin. As this project reveals Gardner Taylor was 
masterful at presenting a penal substitutionary view of the atonement in his preaching, 
which proclaimers can learn from today. If preachers model the view of penal 
substitution in their preaching it can reveal, and begin conversations of reconciliation by 


revealing our need, and the love of our creator, God. 
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Research Method 


In conducting this thesis-project, this researcher taught a two-part series titled 
“Family Matters,” which focused on Genesis chapter nine. In this series, the first 
installment focused on Genesis 9:1-17, and the second installment offered a summary 
which focused mainly on Genesis 9:18-29. The college students of Second Ponce, 
including those between the ages of are 18-24, along with the young adults, aged 24-35, 
were asked general questions about the message after the first installment. After the 
second installment, each participant was given an eleven-question survey which asked 
about the messages, the impact of the series, and their desire to place what they learned 
into practice. 

This survey was offered in person immediately after the second installment, in an 
effort to obtain the truest answers. Some members of the groups were able to attend only 
one installment. However, if they attended a latter installment, a summary was offered to 
help in the comprehension of the message. The goal of the survey was to analyze the 


willingness to move toward racial reconciliation. 
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CHAPTER 2 


THEOLOGICAL FRAMEWORK 


Biblical Support for the Penal Substitutionary View of the Atonement 


Adam Kotsko in The Politics of Redemption: The Social Logic of Salvation shares 
reasoning on the penal substitutionary view of the atonement and its appeal to believers, 
saying: 


The argument in Anselm of Canterbury’s Why God Became Human is one of the 
best known in the history of Christian theology. The account of humanity’s 
insurmountable debt to God, incurred through sin and payable only through the 
voluntary death of a sinless God-man, has exercised a huge religious and cultural 
influence, due in large part to its logical elegance.! 


This view of the atonement is held by many believers and has informed and undergirds 
some of the preaching and teaching today. Christopher J. H. Wright, in his work 
Atonement in the Old Testament, offers insight into the atonement as seen in the Old 
Testament: 


Everything in the Old Testament is about God's persistent efforts on behalf of 
reconciliation—God's choice of Noah and his family, God's election of Abraham 
and the people of Israel, God's establishment of a covenant and a nation, that 
nation's exile and return to the land, and a future consummation of God's plan in 
which the people of Israel, by virtue of their faithful example and God's persistent 
mercy, will finally succeed in regaining the nations for God. This broad 
theological vision would need to be explored and detailed to offer a fully adequate 
treatment of reconciliation within the Old Testament, yet summaries of 
"atonement" hardly ever address such an expansive horizon.” 


1. Adam Kotsko, The Politics of Redemption: The Social Logic of Salvation (London: T & T Clark 
Publishing, 2010), 183. 


2. J. H. Christopher Wright, “Atonement in the Old Testament,” in The Atonement Debate: Papers 
from the London Symposium on the Theology of Atonement, ed. Derek Tidball, David Hilborn, and Justin 
Thacker (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2008), 69. 
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The Old Testament is a narrative which continuously explores creation’s failures, with 
God stepping in by either human vessels or divine actions to reconcile humanity to 
Himself. These actions of God affirm the importance of reconciliation to God in order for 
Him to have a relationship with His creation. 

God’s action of atonement to ultimately reconcile His people to Himself is seen in 
the New Testament as well. Adam Johnson expresses the dual view of the Atonement in 
the New Testament, stating, 

...amodel of the atonement with a solid claim to being biblical cannot represent 

the death of Jesus in terms that do not interpret profoundly the reality of his 

crucifixion as the consequence of a life in the service of God’s purpose and in 
opposition to all manner of competing social, political, and religious agenda. Nor 
can atonement theology, understood in this light, be reduced to the relationship of 
the individual to God, to an objective moment in the past when Jesus paid the 


price for our sins, or, indeed, to notions of salvation divorced from the holiness of 
life in the world.* 


The penal substitutionary view of the atonement is a development of the 
Reformation. Penal substitutionary theory suggests, 
Sin is understood as law-breaking, and so necessarily attracts a penalty, which is 
inevitably death. In dying on the cross, Jesus pays the penalty of death for all 
those who are saved, and so they are freed from their deserved punishment. God's 
justice is satisfied by Jesus's death.* 
Romans 6:23 explains the penalty of sin: “For the wages of sin is death, but the gift of 
God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord.” The penal substitutionary theory shares the 


view that through the death of Jesus, the penalty is obsolete, and believers are not 


penalized any longer. In the Old Testament, this view of the atonement is represented in 


3. Adam Johnson, ed., T&T Clark Companion to the Atonement (New York: Bloomsbury 
Publishing, 2017), 118-19. Include the reference to the article here; you don’t need to mention it in the 
main text. , Jesus and the Gospels: An Overview, but not in italics. 


4. Johnson, T&T Clark Companion,., 295. 
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the book of Isaiah 53:1-12, which speaks about the suffering servant that in the New 
Testament would become known to humanity physically by God through Jesus Christ. 
This passage of Scripture outlines the life of Jesus up to the meaning of His sacrifice for 
humanity on the cross. It is essential to note in verses four, five, six, ten, and twelve that 
Isaiah makes mention of the penal substitutionary view of the atoning death of Jesus. In 
verse four, the word 11718 translates as “we/us” or “our” and assigns our sins to the 
suffering servant, Jesus. In verse five, the same word speaks about the suffering servant 
Jesus bearing our transgressions and being crushed for our iniquities. The word refers to 
the sins of others because sinless Jesus Himself would not have any sins to bear. 
Therefore, He bore the penalty of the sins of humanity, and His death was a substitution 
for humanity’s death. 11738 is used again in verse six when it speaks of creation’s 
rebellious nature in turning away from God. In verse ten, the Hebrew word oWX means 
sin offering, guilt offering, offense, or guilt. Therefore, in verse ten, where this word 
appears, it is used to communicate the Lord allowing His will of Jesus dying in creation’s 
stead as the atoning, satisfying sacrifice for humanity. In verse twelve, the Hebrew word 
xiv], meaning to accept, carry away, or take, is used to describe the function of the 
atoning death of Jesus. Examining Isaiah 53 in its original language affirms the penal 
substitutionary view of the atonement. 

The New Testament verse Galatians 3:13 validates the penal substitutionary view 
of the atonement and shares how Christ redeems humanity from the law through His 
death on the cross. This verse describes the penal substitutionary view of the atonement 


as it uses the Greek word yivoyat, which means to become, to acquire, or to experience a 


state. The next word in this phrase is katapa, which means to enchant, bewitch, or curse. 
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The last two Greek words in this phrase are Unép hUdv, translated “for us.” Placed 
together, a clear interpretation is that Jesus became or experienced the state of becoming 
cursed for us. Jesus took on the penalty for the sins of humanity, and this verse continues 
to provide evidence and validation for the penal substitutionary view of the atonement. 

1 Peter 3:18 speaks to the suffering Jesus went through on the cross for all people 
to bring creation into a renewed relationship with God. The suffering of Jesus in 
humanity’s stead continues to affirm this dual view of the atonement. Another helpful 
affirmation of this idea comes from Hebrews 2:17, where the author explains the reason 
for the sacrificial death of Jesus in such a way to reconcile humanity to God by atoning 
for humanity's sin. In the chapter Jesus in Africa Priscilla and John Levison speak to the 
perspective of Jesus as Savior to the African community stating, 

For Jesus to become a savior to Africans, he must do more than procure for them 

eternal destiny. He must control the forces from which Africans themselves 

struggle to be saved here and now, whether that be infertility or malevolent 
spirits.° 
Although, this quote places dimensions on Jesus traveling with the African community in 
times of challenge and suffering this is no different from what God promises Joshua in 
Joshua 1:5 that he would travel with him in all times. Certainly it seems as though the 
penal substitutionary view of the atonement would be accepted among the African 
community, and the God of the Bible, the sacrifice of Jesus and the Holy Spirit would be 


believed to be with them everyday. These five pericopes of Scripture provide evidence 


and validation that the penal substitutionary view of the atonement is valid and biblical. 


5. Priscilla Pope-Levison & John R. Levison, Jesus in Global Contexts (Louisville: John Knox 
Press, 1992), 106. 
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The penal substitutionary view of the atonement has practical and spiritual implications 


to which we now turn our attention to. 


Biblical Support for the Christus Victor View of the Atonement 


The Christus Victor view of the atonement views the death of Jesus as defeating 
death, and hell and through this defeat Christ is victorious. Ernst Kasemann offers five 


concise statements of the Christus Victor view of the atonement as 


God is the acting subject 

The cosmic and universal nature of the apocalyptic drama 
The presence of hostile Powers that must be defeated 

The conclusive defeat of the enemy by God’s messianic agent 
The arrival of somehting altogether new® 


This view of the atonement highlights the death and resurrection of Christ defeating sin, 
and evil thus producing a great victory over these enemies. The victory over death is is 
seen in | Peter 1:18-25. This passage of scripture focuses on the death of Jesus, how God 
resurrected Jesus, and thus gave him glory by defeating sin and evil. 

In 1 Corinthians 15:54 Paul shares, death is swallowed up in victory and in Isaiah 
25:8 we are told that Jesus will come to ultimately swallow up death for all time. The 
theme of victory in death is coupled with the glory that Jesus receives due to Jesus dying 
for the sins of humanity. Christus Victor is mentioned widely in the Christian Church. 
This view of atonement is quite similar to the ransom view of the atonement with the 


exception being that Jesus did not pay the devil for the penalty of our sins. Rather, Jesus 


6. Joshua B. Davis and Douglas Harink, “Christ Must Reign: Ernst Kasemann and Soteriology in 
an Apocalyptic Key” in Apocalyptic and the Future of Theology, ed. Eugene: Cascade Books, 2012, 216. 
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died on the cross and when he died his death canceled out and defeated the evil forces of 
sin, death, and the devil. A scriptural reference for this theory is Hebrews 2:14-15, 

'4 Since the children have flesh and blood, he too shared in their humanity 
so that by his death he might break the power of him who holds the power of 


death-that is, the devil- !° and free those who all their lives were held in slavery 
by their fear of death. 


Christus Victor places a sphere of victory in the dark scene of the crucifixion which 
couples well with the sovereignty, and providence of God through Jesus to the people of 


God. 


Biblical Support for the Ransom view of the Atonement 


To continue, the Ransom view of the atonement is, according to the 7 & T Clark 
Companion: 
That Christ’s death on the cross paid a debt to Satan incurred by human 
disobedience. This theory reduces the cross to a ‘mouse trap’ by which God tricks 
the devil into taking the bait. This theory gives the devil an elevated role in our 
salvation story. The ransom theory is seen and supported in scripture by Mark 
10:45 which states, *° For even the Son of Man did not come to be served, but to 
serve, and to give his life as a ransom for many.’ 
Many church fathers maintained a ransom theory view of the atonement believing the 
shedding of Jesus’ blood is a ransom to Satan and delivers humanity from the bondage of 
sin. 

Ephesians 1:7 says that humanity receives redemption through the blood of Jesus 


and forgives us of our sins through His grace. The grace and forgiveness offered to 


humanity are due to the sacrificial death of Jesus. Colossians 1:14 echoes this sentiment 


7. Adam Johnson, ed, T & T Clark Companion to the Atonement (New York: Bloomsbury 
Publishing), 2017. 
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sharing that through the death of Jesus humanity receives forgiveness of sins. The ransom 
view of the atonement offers an element of God’s justice which is seen in Romans 3:23- 
26 which reveals humanities sin problem, the remedy to this issue through Christ and 
how believers are justified by the belief in the death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus. 

The ransom view of the atonement emphasizes the death of Jesus balancing the scales 
and justifying humanity which ultimately affords humanity to have a relationship with 


God. 


Individual Spiritual Formation or Ecclesial Reformation? 


In A Community Called Atonement, Scot McKnight shares, 
This generation is tired of an old-fashioned atonement theology that does not 
make a difference, of an old-fashioned atonement theology that is for individual 


spiritual formation but not for ecclesial reformation, and an old-fashioned 
atonement theology that does not reconcile humans with humans.® 


In previous years the atoning work of Jesus has been written about and debated at length. 
However, the various atonement theologies did not answer, “How then shall we live?” 
There is a clarion call that the work of Jesus on the cross reconciled humanity to God but 
should prompt movement to reconciliation in society. David Bosch in his work 
Transforming Mission validates this thought, saying, “Salvation in Christ is salvation in 
the context of human society en route to a whole and healed world.” Therefore, the 
acknowledgement and acceptance of the work of Jesus is to be viewed as an invitation to 


continue the reconciling work within the world. 


8. Scot McKnight, A Community Called Atonement (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2007), 2. 


9. David Bosch, Transforming Mission (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 1991), 399. 
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To continue, the push past viewing the atonement as individualistic spiritual 
formation to ecclesial reformation aids in producing the kingdom vision Jesus desires on 
earth. Scot Mcknight furthers this idea, 
Jesus’ kingdom vision and atonement are related; separating them is an act 
of violence. When the many theories of atonement miss this theme, they are 


missing the telic vision of what atonement is designed to accomplish. Atonement 
creates the kingdom of God.!° 


The kingdom vision of God is the transformation of believers into the desired hands and 
feet of Christ in the world. This presence of God in the world helps to form community, 
rather than division. 

Individualistic spiritual formation without the addition of community is a 
misunderstanding of the Word of God, but also a neglecting of the purpose of the 
reconciling work of Jesus. From Genesis to Revelation, one notices that the atoning work 
of God is to create and move believers into community. Individual spiritual formation 
places a focus on head knowledge without the heart knowledge which would prompt 
reconciling action. The violence of individual spiritual formation without community 
prompts a perspective of superiority, entitlement, and pride, which can lead to not only 
division but also hate. 

Furthermore, in Adam Kotsko’s work The Politics of Redemption: The Social 
Logic of Salvation, he advances the idea that there is a relational aspect of the atonement: 
“T am convinced that Christianity must be interpreted through a social-relational lens if it 


is to make a difference in the modern world.”!! By only accepting the atonement as a 


10. McKnight, A Community Called Atonement, 15. 


11. Kotsko, Politics of Redemption, 75. 
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means of acquiring head knowledge and individual spiritual formation, believers are 
furthering Christianity without responsibility or accountability. Reducing the atonement 
to simply a theory without responsibility to the believer does not produce harmony in the 
world. The Kingdom of God produces harmony in our world by reconciling humanity to 
each other. Ecclesial reformation furthers transformation instead of division, and 
harmony instead of dissonance. 

In The Social Dimension of the Atonement in the Torah Viktor Ber offers insight 
into this dimension and biblical knowledge regarding this matter, sharing: 
The social aspect is also important, and "secular" sins like robbery or oppression 
(Lev 6:4 [Hebrew, 5:23])* equally belong in the category of "breach of faith." The 
compensation in cases of social transgressions belongs to the offended person. 
The actual formulation of the instruction explicitly connects the restitution on the 
interpersonal level with bringing the offering to God so that they are conducted on 
the same day (Lev 6:5 [Hebrew, 5:24]). Only then can KPR (to cover) before the 
Lord be completed and the sinner is forgiven (6:7 [Hebrew, 5:26]). In these cases 
of reparation offerings the necessity of making things right on both a cultic and a 
social level is of great importance. The two areas are interrelated. This is the 


characteristic feature of biblical law as can be observed in many biblical legal 
texts. This perspective is also present in the teaching of Jesus (Matt 5:23ff.).!? 


It is not akin from the understanding of the atonement, for their to be a social aspect. 
Throughout the Bible the aspect of how life is lived matters immensely, and the 
atonement has life implications for every believer as well. The debate, that many today 
continue to argue over, limited or the unlimited view of the atonement is where this work 


now turns its attention. 


12 Ber, Viktor. 2010. “The Social Dimension of Atonement in the Torah.” Ex Auditu 26: 116-117. 


thought, the act by which God and man are brought together in personal relationship. 
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Limited or Unlimited? 


In the Baker’s Encyclopedia of the Bible, atonement is defined as, “[iJn Christian 


9913 


However, there are those who maintain a limited view of the atonement, which is the idea 


that the sacrificial death of Jesus—which frees believers from the bondage of sin and 


reconciles believers to God—only happens to those God has elected before time. This 


limited view of the atonement raises many concerns, which David Allen in The Extent of 


the Atonement has outlined, 


1. 


De 


If limited atonement is correct, Jesus did not substitute himself on the cross for 
the sins of the non-elect. 

Therefore, it is impossible that the non-elect could ever be saved since there is no 
atonement made for their sins. They are in the same unsaveable state they would 
be if Jesus had never come at all. 

It is impossible that the atonement can ever be described sufficiently able to save 
the non-elect in any way other than hypothetically: something can’t be sufficient 
for anyone for whom it is nonexistent. 

Further complications emerge concerning the preaching of the gospel. How can 
preachers universally and indiscriminately offer the gospel in good faith to all 
people, which clearly includes many who are non-elect, when there is no gospel 
to offer them—that is, when there is no satisfaction for all their sins? 

The problem is even more acute with respect to the gospel when it is understood 
that it is God himself making the offer through us. Second Corinthians 5:18-20 
makes it clear that it is God offering salvation to all people through the church on 
the grounds of the atonement of Christ. 

If Christ did not die for the sins of all people, what exactly is it unbelievers are 
guilty of rejecting? There is no atonement for their sins for them to reject. 
Unbelief of the gospel, by its very definition, involves rejection of God’s 
provision of grace through Christ’s death. 

Scripture makes use of universal exhortations to believe the gospel. Limited 
atonement deprives these commands of their significance. '* 


13. Lyon, Robert W., and Peter Toon, “Atonement,” in Baker encyclopedia of the Bible, vol. 1 


(Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1988), 231. 
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Limited atonement helps to further the notion of superiority and in many ways 
overshadows the reconciling work of God through the death of Jesus. This view of the 
atonement has prompted heated debates and has been the cause of much division in the 
body of Christ. 

The unlimited view of the atonement which is the belief that Jesus died for the 
sins of humanity and reconciles humanity to God as they believe in Jesus furthers the 
view of all of humanity’s need for God due to humanity’s addiction and habitual sin. This 
view of the atonement places all of humanity on a level playing field and reveals the 
universal need for God. Dispelling the exclusion and language of elect and non-elect and 
offering the atoning work of God through Jesus captures the true essence of the Gospel. 
Without addressing the universal need, which is humanity’s sin, the atoning work of God 
is viewed as a country club based on unrealistic criteria, rather than lifting up Jesus who 
came to seek and to save all of humanity (Luke 19:10). Not only did Jesus find us, but 
Jesus died for all of us. The unlimited view of the atonement makes reconciliation 
attainable and available to all, which has spiritual and physical implications in heaven 
and the world. It is noteworthy to caution that unlimited atonement should not be 
confused with universalism which maintains the thought that all humans will be saved. 
Unlimited atonement rests on the belief that if believers confess with their mouth and 
believe in their hearts that God raised Jesus from the dead, individuals are saved and their 
sins are atoned for. Issues with the penal substitutionary view of the atonement is where 


the discussion now turns, 
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Problems with the Penal Substitutionary View of the Atonement 


Some scholars find a lack of coherence in the penal substitutionary view of the 
atonement, suggesting that the justice of punishment offers a skewed view of God. The 
understanding of Christ being an innocent person who did not sin, but taking on the sins 
of humanity, means that humanity’s sin was placed on an innocent person. This 
understanding to some scholars offers an imbalance of justice and invalidates the biblical 
view of God as just. Theologian William Craig offers insight into the alleged injustice 
found in this view of the atonement, 


The crucial premises and inferences of this objection appear to be the following: 


1. God is perfectly just. 

2. If God is perfectly just, He cannot punish an innocent person. 

3. Therefore, God cannot punish an innocent person. 

4. Christ was an innocent person. 

5. Therefore, God cannot punish Christ. 

6. If God cannot punish Christ, penal substitution is false.'> 
The premise of God punishing an innocent Jesus, to scholars opposing this view of the 
atonement, invalidates the argument for the penal substitutionary view of the atonement. 
It is challenging for many to conceptualize the innocence of Jesus and the view of God as 
just. 

Another issue which is presented in the penal substitutionary view of the 


atonement is what scholars suggest as a “sub-Trinitarian” account of the atonement where 


an angry father—God—has a cathartic moment placed on his Son during what is known 


15. William Lane Craig, “Is Penal Substitution Unjust?” International Journal for Philosophy of 
Religion 83, no. 3 (2018): 231-44, https://search-ebscohost- 
com.aaron.swbts.edu/login.aspx?direct=true&db=pif& AN=EP 129610773 &site=eds-live. 
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as the crucifixion. Keith Johnson shares a thoughtful perspective of this “sub-Trinitarian” 
view: 

The central Trinitarian concern driving the aforementioned criticism is the unity 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Critics insist that penal substitution 
undermines the unity of the divine persons by introducing an unacceptable 
division (or separation) between the Father and the Son. Some critics see in penal 
substitution a problematic division of attributes between the Father and Son.'® 
This separation is viewed as unhealthy and destroys the unifying nature of the Trinity 
consisting of God, Jesus, and the Holy Spirit. This separation and punishment are viewed 
as a production of violence that has been deduced by some scholars as child abuse. 
Steven Chalke explains: "The cross is not a form of cosmic child abuse—a vengeful 
Father punishing his Son for an offence he did not commit."'7 The penal substitutionary 
view of the atonement detaches the Trinity in such a way that helps others to view God, 
Jesus, and the Holy Spirit separately without a common purpose. John Snyder Belousek 
validated this perspective: 
This language [penal substitution] suggests a picture of the Triune God in which 
the Son is a "detachable person" of the Godhead—from whom the Father can 


separate himself and remove himself to a distance, over against whom the Father 
can stand, and upon whom the Father can act for his own sake to satisfy himself.!® 


The separation and violence of this view has helped to promote a view of the divine that 


is challenging and leads to many questions. 


16. Keith E. Johnson, “Penal Substitution as an Undivided Work of the Triune God,” Trinity 
Journal 36, no. 1 (2015): 51-67, https://search-ebscohost- 
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The penal substitutionary view of the atonement also promotes a similarity which 
can be misunderstood to mean the divine has human ways and thinks as a human can and 
would. Theologian and professor Adonis Vidu, in his work Atonement, Law, and Justice: 
The Cross in Historical and Cultural Contexts, dispels the notion of similarity between 
the divine and human, stating: 
God is not an agent like any other agent in other words, God does not “do 
things” the way you and I do things. He has a unique relationship to His actions. 


His actions spring uniquely from his nature. Finally, his actions have a unity 
about them not shared with other human actions.’? 


Therefore, what can be gathered is that scholars who maintain this view believe that 
humanity commits actions which should not be viewed as the actions committed by the 
divine. Humans commit actions which are led by emotions, agendas, and circumstances 
that they are presented with. If led by these factors, the argument is that these factors 
produce standalone actions which can segment rather than unify. Furthermore, the 
argument for actions of the divine is that every action committed by the divine is seen as 
a part of a unifying whole which validates our purpose and leads us into relationship with 
God. Scholars who find the penal substitutionary view of the atonement problematic find 
the segmentation of the Trinity problematic, and the placing of humanity’s sin on an 
innocent and sinless Jesus unjustifiable. 

To many this view is filled with violence, making it challenging to comprehend 
how God would punish Jesus without a justifiable cause of His own. This violence is 


viewed as haphazard, cruel, and without purpose. The problems with the penal 


19. Adonis Vidu, Atonement, Law, and Justice: The Cross in Historical and Cultural Contexts 
(Grand Rapids: Baker, 2014), 240. 
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substitutionary view of the atonement have raised many questions; some have been 
answered, and others linger today. However, what believers do understand and know is 
that Jesus was in fact crucified. The purpose held by many is that death was for the sins 
of humanity. The debate of whether to accept the penal substitutionary view of the 
atonement will not be concluded in this work, but the crucifixion due to the sins of 
humanity and the raising of Jesus from the dead have been the meeting point for many 
believers. The similarity that all believers understand is that our sin separates us from 
God. In his chapter on The Process of Liberation in Latin America, Gustavo Gutierrez 
describes the harmony between dependence and liberation noting, 

Dependence and liberation are correlative terms. An analysis of the 
situation of dependence leads one to attempt to escape from it. But at the same 
time participation in the process of liberation allows one to acquire a more 
concrete living awareness of this situation of domination, to perceive its intensity, 
and to want to understand better its mechanisms, This participation likewise 
highlights the profound aspirations which play a part in the struggle for a more 
just society. 

There is a dependence on God through Jesus which leads to spiritual liberation, but also a 


dependence on what is just, loving and ethical to create reconciliation among all, this 


dependence leads to liberation. 


Problems with the Ransom and Christus Victor View of the Atonement 


It is true that Jesus came to earth to give His life as a sin offering or sacrafice for 
many, but the ransom portion of this scripture suggests that Jesus had a debt to pay to the 
devil. Our debt was paid by Jesus to God, and not the devil. At the cross satan was not 
paid on our behalf but assured by God that his kingdom would eventually be destroyed. 


The ransom theory of atonement does not provide realistic, nor substantial evidence to 
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suggest such a payment per se to satan. This view of the atonement hightens the role of 
satan and can overlook the affect of humanities sins. Our sin problem collectively is the 
problem, and it is agreeable that satan is an issue, but it becomes somewhat problematic 
to say that the omniscient, omnipresent, omnipotent God felt compelled to pay a debt to 
satan. This suggests that Jesus not only came down to earth, but had to satisfy satan as if 
there was not other way. The ransom view of the atonement is nice to verbalize, but can 
offer many theological implications and questions which will always need to be 
addressed. 

The Christus Victor view of the atonement places an emphasis on satan that he 
does not deserve. Jesus died that humanity might have life, and in no way did God need 
to bargain with the satan to give humanity life. Instead, his debt was settled with God not 
the devil. The remedy for our sins and separation from God is only found in the death, 
burial, and resurrection of Jesus. The life of Jesus—as a man who did not have an earthly 
home, who was not concerned about wearing kingly attire, and who was oppressed by 
political forces—is a view that the African-American community identifies with greatly. 
This view is specifically detailed in James Cone’s work The Cross and the Lynching 


Tree. 


A Critical Analysis of The Cross and The Lynching Tree 


The Cross and the Lynching Tree is a work written by the late James Cone. This 
work was written to express the black perspective of the cross while offering a 
comparison between the cross and the lynching tree. Cone states, “Until we can see the 


cross and the lynching tree together, until we can identify Christ with a ‘recrucified’ 
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black body hanging from a lynching tree, there can be no genuine understanding of 
Christian identity in America, and no deliverance from the brutal legacy of slavery and 
white supremacy.””° As previously stated, Cone affirms black theology drawing a parallel 
between Jesus being crucified on a tree and African Americans being mistreated in 
America, including hangings during the times of slavery and after. Cone believes that 
black theology views God as the God of the oppressed, poor, and downtrodden. This 
view of God views Jesus as a chief liberator who not only came to free humanity from 


the bondage of sin, but in turn frees humanity from all forms of oppression. 


Context of Author and Book 


Dr. James Cone is known for black liberation theology, fighting for social justice, 
and standing up for the oppressed. Dr. James Cone was born in Fordyce, Arkansas, and 
credits the racism he witnessed and experienced there as the driving force for his work as 


a black liberation theologian. 


The Cross and the Lynching Tree 


Chapter one begins with the tragic scene describing the lynching of an African 
American. This description is vivid and gives heart-wrenching details of how many came 
to watch and make a spectacle of this person, creating post cards and taking pictures in 
Fayette County, Tennessee. And in this description shortly before, Cone quotes Acts 


10:39, “They put him to death by hanging him on a tree.” This sets the tone for this work, 


20. James Cone, The Cross and the Lynching Tree (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2013), 
introduction, Kindle. 
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showing that Cone desires to paint the picture of there being a huge similarity between 
Jesus being hung on a tree to die for the sins of humanity and African-American men 
being lynched. Cone describes the mindset of black people during the lynching era: 

At no time was the struggle to keep such hope alive more difficult than during the 

lynching era (1880-1940). The lynching tree is the most potent symbol of trouble 

nobody knows that blacks have seen but do not talk about because the pain of 

remembering—visions of black bodies dangling from southern trees, surrounded 

by jeering white mobs—is almost too excruciating to recall.! 
Cone continues with the thought of the cross and the lynching tree being similar as 
symbols that refuse to allow the worst of peoples’ actions to define the final say of a 
person’s life. Therefore, through this correlation throughout this chapter Cone shares how 
religion was a way for black people to find hope by offering the reason why black people 
relate to Jesus. He intertwines the blues, spirituals, the cross, and the lynching tree to 
show the basis of black religious thought which ultimately leads to black liberation 
theology. 

Second, Cone discusses the concept of “The Terrible Beauty of the Cross and the 
Tragedy of the Lynching Tree,” In this chapter Cone reflects on the work of Reinhold 
Niebuhr as well. He compares the death of Jesus dying on the cross, as innocent as he 
was, to that of innocent black men enduring the white mobs, including lynching. He 
suggests that both lynching and crucifixions were done publicly to strike fear in others’ 
hearts so that they would understand that the same thing could happen to them if they did 


not stay in their place. Cone understands Niebuhr’s view of Christian ethics to be 


connected to the cross: “Niebuhr’s realist approach to Christian ethics was deeply 


21. Cone, Cross and the Lynching Tree, chapter 1. 3. 
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connected to the cross, which he identified as the heart of the gospel.” Niebuhr believed 
that God’s values must go beyond what we value to ultimately live and maintain a 
Christian ethic. However, Niebuhr had a blurred view of race: “calling for gradualism, 
patience, and prudence during the decade when Willie McGee (1951), Emmett Till 
(1955), M. C. ‘Mack’ Parker (1959), and other blacks were lynched sounds like that of a 
southern moderate more concerned about not challenging the cultural traditions of the 
white South than achieving justice for black people.’”’*4 Cone suggests that Niebuhr saw 
the oppression of blacks but lacked the courage or the desire to stand up for the rights of 
blacks. However, Cone suggests that one cannot maintain nor have a Christian ethic 
without appreciation and respect for humanity. 

Next, Cone addresses “Bearing the Cross and Staring Down the Lynching Tree.” 
In this chapter Cone discusses a portion of the ministry of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. In 
this summation of his life he begins with his early ministry at Dexter Avenue Baptist 
Church and references all of the turmoil that was surrounding the nation during this time, 
like the lynching of Emmett “Bo” Till and Brown v. Board of Education. He speaks in 
depth to the mindset of society and the racial tension that followed. The mother of 
Emmett Till desired to have an open casket funeral so that the world could see what had 
happened to her son as he was lynched. Till’s mother expressed her pain, sharing, “Lord 
you gave your son to remedy a condition, but who knows but what the death of my only 


son might bring an end to lynching.”?° Many black Christians saw her response to her 


23. Cone, Cross and the Lynching Tree, chapter 2. 35. 
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son’s death as similar to the struggle of Job in the Bible. She expressed obedience and 
faith but also anger as she questioned how God could allow this to happen. Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. believed that racism in America needed to stop and desired equality for 
all. In response to Till’s death, King continued to live out his faith and remained constant 
in his message of forgiveness and love. As African Americans continued to go to church 
for the hope of Jesus, they related to not only the blood Jesus shed on Calvary but also 
the blood innocent, sometimes unidentified, black bodies shed while being lynched and 
hung on trees. King believed that the cross symbolized the depth of God’s love for 
humanity. And King desired that the love of God be present in society and given to all of 
God’s creation. 

In addition, Cone explains “The Recrucified Christ in Black Literary 
Imagination.” Cone says, 
Like Countee Cullen, many black poets, novelists, painters, dramatist, and other 
artists saw clearly what white theologians and clergy ignored and what black 
religious scholars and ministers merely alluded to: that in the United States, the 
clearest image of the crucified Christ was the figure of an innocent black victim, 
dangling from a lynching tree.”° 
Black artist were writing and creating music based upon what they were viewing in 
society. Cone believes that black preachers were fearful or oblivious to the parallel 
between the cross and the lynching tree. He believes that many black preachers lacked 
imagination, sharing, “It takes a powerful imagination, grounded in historical experience, 


to uncover the great mysteries of black life.””’ Cone shares many thoughts from poets 


and artist who through vivid details of society and the imagination of black people 


26. Cone, Cross and the Lynching Tree, chapter 4. 70. 
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created art that described the heart-wrenching acts and sad mistreatment of black people. 
The view of Christ as a white man in Cone’s view helped to validate oppression, and the 
theology of Jesus dying on the cross for our sins, with believers joining Him in suffering, 
he believes is horrible theology. Cone believes that all churches should be liberated from 
this theology and view the Gospel centering Jesus as a man of color who was not a part of 
the elite but a part of those who are oppressed, poor, and overlooked. 

In the fifth chapter Cone turns to the harsh treatment of black women. Cone 
shares views from Womanist theologian Delores Williams, stating, “black women have 
been forced to assume by white men and women as well as black men. That surrogacy 
extended as well to lynching, as women were sometimes substituted for black men who 
happened to escape white mob violence.”*® Women were not separated from the suffering 
through this time, which caused fear and the separation of families, and the effects are 
seen currently. Through the suffering of this race, Cone shares that it is clear why blacks 


identify with the suffering in the Bible as well as that of Jesus. 


Cone’s View and a Challenge 


Cone warns against individuals spiritualizing the cross and against the 
substitutionary view of the atonement. He maintains the view of the cross in the 
substitutionary view of the atonement creates unrealistic piety and is a European 
perspective of the atonement. Cone shares, 


Jesus was crucified by the same principalities and powers that lynched black people in 
America.” And because “God was present with Jesus on the cross and thereby refused to 
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let Satan and death have the last word...God was also present in every lynching...God 
transformed lynched black bodies into the re-crucified body of Christ.” 


Although Cone impresses the perspective of African Americans relating to Jesus, 
and God being with Jesus through his suffering, and he will be with African Americans 
of today in their suffering. However, to say that the substitutionary view of the atonement 
is a European perspective is not something one can fully agree with. The argument of this 
work is to aid in moving towards reconciliation, and Cone suggests this movement as 
well but from this work seems to suggest in this work that The Cross and the Lynching 
Tree moves us beyond penal substitution. This is opposite the argument of this work, 
because sin maintains the consequence of death, and it is only by the sacrifice of Jesus 
that our penalty and or consequence is atoned for. There is great similarity between the 
events that lead to the death of Jesus and the political landscape that African Americans 
have and in many places continue to deal with. Yet Jesus is divine, and the bodies 
lynched and or continuously impacted by racism are not. Racism experienced affects all 
involved, but one must not assign the death of Jesus to simply one ethnic group but it 


atones the sins for all. 


Should the Church Care? 


The church should care about how the lynching era has impacted the African- 
American race. The church should care about human dignity and how different races 
relate to Jesus Christ. When the church is able to understand how different races relate to 


Jesus, they can also learn how to minister effectively to those who could be different but 


29. Cone, Cross and the Lynching Tree, chapter 5. 158. 
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who believe in the same God. The oppression of the African-American race or any race 1s 
not right or ethical. The injustices that any race has had to endure is not an appreciation 
of humanity nor an appreciation of God. The church exists to spread the message and 
love of Christ throughout the world, and Christians cannot separate nor segment the love 


of God from the people of God. 


Conclusion 


The penal substitutionary view of the atonement is based on the biblical premise 
that sin deserves the punishment of death (Rom 6:23) and ultimately that without the 
shedding of blood sins cannot be forgiven (Heb 9:22). Centered on this belief, Jesus died 
instead of humanity, but for the sins of humanity. Jesus served as the substitute and shed 
blood that humanity may be reconciled to God. This view of the atonement raises 
questions which scholars have debated and continue to debate today. The huge challenge 
to the penal substitutionary view of the atonement is the question of how Jesus, who was 
innocent and sinless, could have the penalty of death placed on Him for sins He 
personally did not commit. This question continues to be asked, debated, and argued 
about at length. 

The Christus Victor view of the atonement is biblically supported by John 3:16 
where we are told that God offered his son for the entire human race. This view of the 
atonement places and emphasis on the glory and victory that Christ deserves due to the 
death of Jesus. The ransom view of the atonement is biblically supported by Mark 10:45 
where the text describes Jesus giving his life as a ransom for many. This view speaks 


about a debt paid to Satan to release humanity from the bondage of sin. The concerns 
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with both views of the atonement is the role prescribed to Satan, and the debt said to be 
paid to Satan. 

However, believers today can agree that Jesus did in fact die for the sins of 
humanity. This death in fact helps to reconcile believers to God but also to each other. In 
the past many have separated the atoning and reconciling work of Christ without teaching 
and preaching about how this work should also affect the way Christians treat others. 
Believers who believe in the reconciling work of Jesus also have the responsibility to live 
a life in harmony which ultimately means to be reconciled to others. The work of the 
reconciling work of the atonement thus should not be separated from the responsibility 
that all believers have in living a reconciled life in harmony with others. 

Therefore, the atoning work of Jesus should not be viewed as limited and for 
certain people. Suggesting a limited view of the atoning work of Jesus helps to further the 
idea of one group of people being superior to another, which is ultimately defined as 
racism. The atoning work of Jesus should be viewed as unlimited and offered to everyone 
because this aligns with the Great Commission found in Matthew 28:16-20. Jesus died 
that all of humanity would believe and be reconciled to God. 2 Corinthians 5:15 shares 
that the death of Jesus is for all, but that they should live for God through Jesus the one 
who died and was raised again. John 3:16 validated unlimited atonement sharing God 
loved the world the he gave his only Son that whoever believes in him will not perish but 
have everlasting life. John 3:36 places an emphasis in believing in the penal 
substitutionary work of Jesus on the cross that whoever believes in Jesus has eternal life, 
but those who reject the Son will not see life, and God’s wrath will continue to be placed 


on them. A limited view of the atonement is an utter contradiction to the purpose and 
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work of Jesus who came to seek and to save those who are lost (Luke 19:10). The work 
of Jesus is for all, but humanity must chose to believe. Delving into how the cross is 
applicable to the life of believers we consider the late James Cone’s work The Cross and 
the Lynching Tree. 

In The Cross and the Lynching Tree, James Cone pushes readers to view Jesus 
from the view of the oppressed. He desires for readers to view Jesus as one who was 
killed by a political system for the good of humanity. He parallels those who were 
lynched and ultimately died, but through their sacrifice the African-American race has 
seen forward progression. Thus through the death of Jesus who was hung on a tree 
humanity has a new life when humanity chooses to believe in Jesus. Cone’s work is 
brilliant, and readers are able to view striking parallels within his work between those 
who died during slavery and the Civil Rights Movement and the events leading up to 
Jesus’ ultimately his death. However, the differentiating factor is that the lynching era 
and the Civil Rights Movement had physical impact and helped the African-American 
race ban together. The death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus has a physical impact by 
reconciling people to each other; a spiritual impact in the sense that the atoning work of 
Jesus reconciles believers to God; and eternal impact that one day because of a belief in 
Jesus Christians will spend eternity with Jesus in heaven. 

The penalty of sin separated humanity from God, but the blood of Jesus is what 
reconciles. This reconciling work has huge implications in the way Christians live with 
others. James Cone’s work does offer insight that proves helpful in the sense that it 
reminds Christians that Jesus was not affluent and was not concerned about material and 


earthly wealth, but ultimately He reconciled believers to God that they may believe in 
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God to one day spend eternity with God. To that end, the penal substitutionary, ransom, 
and Christus Victor view of the atonement offer many challenges to some scholars, but 
the Bible does share that sin warrants the penalty of death (Rom 6:23). John 3:16 offers 
assurance that through belief in the death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus humanity does 
not have to perish but can receive forgiveness and eternal life. Questions may arise, but 
evidenced through this chapter and more importantly the Bible one can offer a strong 
argument in support and validation of the penal substitutionary, Christus Victor, and 
ransom views of the atonement which is seen in the proclamation of Gardner Taylor 
which we will notice in chapter four. Now we turn our attention to the emphasis of racial 


reconciliation. 
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CHAPTER 3 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


The development of a homiletic of harmony is inspired by the preaching of 
Gardner Taylor and the orthopraxy of racial reconciliation. Due to the nature of this 
project, resources are immense in quantity but specifically focused for the success of this 
work. This chapter summarizes, identifies, and analyzes the topics of racial reconciliation 
and preaching cross-culturally in an effort to craft a homiletic of harmony. The literary 
materials included have helped shape this thesis-project and provide a lens through which 


the results of this work can be evaluated effectively. 


A General Understanding of Racial Reconciliation 


In Second Corinthians 5:18 Paul states, “Now all these things are from God, who 
reconciled us to himself through Christ and gave us the ministry of reconciliation.”! 
Through the death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus, Christians have been given the 
ministry of reconciliation, but how does society achieve reconciliation racially? Racial 
reconciliation is often offered as an implied definition rather than a specific definition. 
Therefore, many use this phrase without understanding what it means. Gerald Thomas 
suggests, 

Once America renews its commitment to racial equality, where skin color matters 

less than character content, when it acknowledges the role of race in society by 


facing up to the consequences, and when it progresses with a new focused 
determination to address both the historical and contemporary sources or racial 


1. The New American Standard Bible unless otherwise cited. 
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indifference, then we will understand and appreciate the biblical mandate of racial 
reconciliation.’ 


For racial reconciliation to occur, an understanding of the past must ultimately affect 
intentional actions. 

Brenda Salter McNeil, in her work Roadmap to Reconciliation: Moving 
Communities into Unity, Wholeness and Justice, offers her definition of racial 
reconciliation: “Reconciliation is an ongoing spiritual process involving forgiveness, 
repentance and justice that restores broken relationships and systems to reflect God’s 


993 


original intention for all creation to flourish.’ This ongoing spiritual process must be 


centered on Christ rather than ethnocentrism, preferences, or comfort. The orthopraxy of 
racial reconciliation is challenging due to different ethnic groups learning how to live 
segmented lives apart from each other. In these segmented communities, different ways 
of seeing God and speaking of God have developed. 

John Perkins in Dream With Me describes the different perspectives of black and 
white theology, 


In many ways, black theology and white theology in churches in America 
have been like two sides of a coin when it comes to thinking about justice and 
redemption. To put it in very general terms white theology has tended to focus on 
the personal side of redemption. Emphasis has been placed on evangelism, 
salvation, and individual spiritual growth and holiness—with the Bible being 
regarded as a devotional book that inspires believers individually. Black theology 
builds on the model of Moses by celebrating God’s history of delivering His 
people from slavery and oppression and regards redemption as communal as well 


2. Gerald L. Thomas, Achieving Racial Reconciliation in the Twenty-First Century: The Real Test 
for the Christian Church (Review & Expositor 108(4), 2011), 559-573. 
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as individual. Black Christians view religion as something that uplifts people, and 
the Bible as a textbook for living.* 


With such different perspectives on faith and struggles, one is easily able to see why 
racial reconciliation poses such a challenge. Many writers and thinkers point out the 
reccurring actions of racism, but fewer address racial reconciliation. In the work The 
Gospel and Racial Reconciliation, Russell Moore and Andrew Walker describe racial 
reconciliation, stating, 

But to care about racial reconciliation as Christians isn’t just about seeing the 

value of each person as an image bearer, as invaluable as that is; it’s about 

picturing the reconciliation offered to each one of us in Christ.° 
Therefore, love and justice lead to reconciliation, and this process is modeled throughout 
the Bible in God's relationship with humanity. 

Although racism exists in society, there are cases of racial reconciliation 
happening as well. One example is Transformation Church in Indian Land, South 
Carolina, which is led by Pastor Derwin Gray. On the Transformation Church website, 
the first message to viewers is "Multiethnic, multigenerational, mission-shaped."° The 
staff of Transformation Church, led by an African-American pastor, models what it 
means to be multiethnic, with a staff of forty team members who are African American, 


Caucasian American, Latin American, and Asian American. This team shares 


responsibility and places God at the center of what they do, not their personal 


4. John Perkins, Dream with Me: Race, Love and the Struggle We Must Win (Grand Rapids: Baker 
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preferences. Another example of racial reconciliation is at the First Baptist Church of 
Duluth, led by Pastor Mark Hearn. First Baptist Church of Duluth’s mission statement is 
“To be a united community of faith that loves, reaches, and disciples all people for Jesus 
Christ.”’ This church, led by a pastor who is Caucasian, has twelve other staff members 
who are Asian American, African American, Korean, Indian, and Nigerian. This staff and 
congregation are not only multiethnic but also multiracial. These two congregations 
model reconciliation and exhibit that reconciliation is possible. Racial reconciliation is 
hard work, but it is part of a believer’s duty rooted in what the Bible says about ethnic 


groups. 


Models of Racial Reconciliation 


The practice of racial reconciliation is one of longevity, lament, reward, 
realization, and movement forward—and backward at times. Brenda Salter McNeil 
suggests a Reconciliation Roadmap. This road map begins with isolation and a catalytic 
event. McNeil describes catalytic events as “the often painful but necessary experiences 
that happen to individuals and organizations and serve to jumpstart the reconciliation 
process.”* Events as such are not limited to the misuse of racial slurs, the revealing of 
harsh assumptions, or the revealing of divisive preferences. These events, albeit hurtful, 
can begin the reconciliation process by alerting all involved that the work of 


reconciliation is needed. 


7. “Our Mission,” First Baptist Church Duluth, accessed April 18, 2019, 
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Next there is a Realization Phase which she describes as, “the visceral awareness 
of reality and a sense of one’s relatedness to it.”? This is the point at which all individuals 
involved begin to notice how they contribute to the sin of racism or have been the 
byproduct—intentionally or not—of racism. In this phase individuals must be willing to 
move toward a new possibility of thinking and being. It is in this reflection on self and 
community that individuals must graduate to become ready for change. Individuals and 
communities become ready for change only by seeing the benefit of change and 
understanding that this change impacts everyone. The next portion of the realization 
phase is that of restoration, when individuals begin to explore how they can begin to live, 
think, and be different in an effort to end the divisive tool of racism. 

The Identification Phase “is where we become aware of our own ethnic identity 
and the severity of the social problems around us.”!° This is where the perspective shifts 
from them to us and people begin to understand that injustice affects us all. In this phase 
individuals become communities that embrace the stories of others and move from 
apathetic to empathetic. Developing empathy aids in moving communities toward 
reconciliation because social ills are seen as divisive and hurtful for all. In the 
Preparation Phase, communities move from transactional change to transformational 
change. McNeil describes the implications of such changes, 


Once you cross that line from transactional to transformational change, you begin 
to more fully understand that this is going to cost you something! It’s what the 
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preparation phase is all about—successfully making that transition from short- 
term connections to building a long-term community of reconciliation.'! 


As this quote describes, this reconciliation costs, and for reconciliation to take place it is 
important that individuals realize and accept the cost. The cost of power, privilege, and 
position has to be worth the movement to reconciliation for a long-term community of 
reconciliation to take root. 

The last section of this model is the Activation Phase where communities make 
the intentional decision to actively work for reconciliation. Actively working for 
reconciliation is a continuous process where people communicate what they have learned. 
Individuals or communities continuously advocate for change and for racism to cease. 
The process continues by relating to others and surrounding individuals and or 
communities with other advocates of reconciliation to aid in defeating racism. And there 
should be a continuous educational process where communities are always learning more 
ways to further reconciliation. 

Another model of reconciliation to consider is that of Bryan Loritts in his work 
Inside Outsider: My Journey as a Stranger in White Evangelicalism and My Hope for Us 
All offers a four Practical Steps to Realizing the Desired Kingdom. Loritts suggests these 
steps: “The Choice to See, The Choice to Empower, The Choice for Decisive Action, and 
The Choice to Cultivate Relationships.”!* The Choice to See is where the dominant ethnic 
group chooses to become aware of the advantages, power, and privilege that are usually 


at their disposal and to make the conscious decision to eulogize these advantages in an 
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effort to embrace reconciliation. This awareness is costly, but it is essential to the overall 
establishment of reconciliation. Loritts validates the Choice to See when he says, “It’s not 
good enough to just not be racist; we must be aggressively antiracist.”'> When people 
become aware of their ethnocentrism and choose to move away from toxic pride and 
superiority, it is the duty of those who are able to see to help others do likewise. 

The second practical step is The Choice to Empower where people of color are 
empowered to lead and lead well. Demographically, organizations and churches must 
change to become a reflection of all ethnic groups instead of one ethnic group in power 
which makes all of the decisions. Loritts shares, 

As communities continue to change demographically, the next generation 
of Tituses should be identified, equipped, and then positioned in seats of power, 
matching the forecasted new ethnic demographics. If this sounds like affirmative 
action to you, then so be it. If by affirmative action one means profiling a specific 
ethnicity for certain opportunities, then this has been going on for centuries. Who 
could have run for president in 1860? Who could have been president of Stanford 
in 1950?!4 

Christian churches, organizations, and leadership in society must begin to reflect all 
people. The goal is not simply optical diversity where diversity is visible but decisions 
continue to be made by the dominant ethnic group. However, the choice to empower 
embodies the spirit of collaboration where all ethnic groups are equipped and empowered 
not only to lead but to make decisions regarding an organization’s or church’s future. 

The third practical step toward reconciliation is The Choice for Decisive Action 


where the dominant ethnic group makes the intentional decision to shed its power for the 


advantage of all and especially those who are not usually in power. The last practical step 
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in this model is The Choice to Cultivate Relationships. In this step it becomes imperative 
that relationships continue to be formed with other ethnic groups. It is important to ask 
questions and seek understanding of the differences in culture, language, and more. It is 
essential that individuals continue to remain open to embracing differences and remind 
themselves that these new experiences are part of being a person in the Body of Christ 
made in the image of God. 

The mindset of reconciliation and the destruction of racism is uniquely described 
by David Anderson in his work Gracism: The Art of Inclusion. Anderson describes 
Gracism: “Gracism focuses on race for the purpose of positive ministry and service. 
When the grace of God can be communicated through the beauty of race, then you have 
gracism.”!> In this work Anderson coins the term gracist, instead of racist, to mean one 
who focuses on those who live life on the margins and whose struggles often go 
unnoticed and overlooked. Extra grace is applied to helping, caring, and journeying with 
those who experience racism and exclusion. 

Anderson continues by explaining why becoming a gracist is central to living 
lives of reconciliation; “A gracist reaches across ethnic lines and racial borders to lend 
assistance and ‘extra grace’ to those who are different, on the fringe or marginalized. This 
person or group can be of any color, culture or gender.’”’!® The mindset of inclusion 
instead of exclusion is at the heartbeat of reconciliation. Anderson suggests that gracists 


see the beauty of diversity and embrace the differences of individuals, eventually forming 
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community with people who are different. To help practice being a gracist, Anderson 


offers “Seven Sayings of a Gracist” 


1. 


2: 


Special Honor—lifting up the humble among us. J will lift you up. 

Special Modesty—protecting the most vulnerable among us from 
embarrassment. J will cover you. 

No Special Treatment—trefusing to accept special treatment if it is at the 
detriment of others who need it. J will share with you. 

Greater Honor—God, as a gracist, has given greater honor to the humble. J 
will honor you. 

No Division—when the majority helps the minority, and the stronger help the 
weaker (gracism), it keeps us from division within the body (an opposite view 
than normal). J will stand with you. 

Equal Concern—having a heart as big for our neighbors as we do for 
ourselves. J will consider you. 

Rejoices with It—when the humble, or less honorable, are helped, we are to 
rejoice with them. (It’s easier to weep with those who weep than to rejoice 


with those who rejoice.) J will celebrate with you.!” 


These seven sayings and practices offer the mindset and actions individuals must commit 


to in order to live lives reconciled to one another. To honor someone else, not to embrace 


or exhibit favoritism, to remain concerned about others, and to celebrate others are not 


natural inclinations. To form and practice the habit of living reconciled, individuals must 
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make intentional movements in a direction that helps everyone. The word racist must be 


replaced with the word gracist so that diversity is embraced. 


What About the Black Church and the White Church? 


Efrem Smith challenges the separation of churches by posing the end of the black 
church and the white church. In his work The Post-Black and Post-White Church: 
Becoming the Beloved Community in a Multi-Ethnic World, Smith suggests, 

“The church of the kingdom of God transcends race, yet recognizes the beauty of ethnic 
diversity because this diversity existed in Jesus, who is the embodiment of the 
kingdom.”’'* He reveals the reasoning behind the formation of the black church, which 
was due to black people not being allowed to worship fully and only in segregated parts 
of white sanctuaries. The black church, which was birthed in slavery, is a response to 
slavery and racism. Smith validates the throughout this work that both the black and 
white churches reflect the aftermath of slavery. 

Smith continues: “Multi-ethnicity is a more biblical and God-honoring way of 
being a Christ-centered and reconciling community than race.”!° To clarify, this is not the 
abolition of different ethnicities but a change in perspective from ethnic differences 
causing division to ethnic differences being applauded and uniting people. This shift will 


be challenging to accept due to the current mindset of division. Smith understands this 
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challenge and offers insight into the huge obstacles in front of the church: crisis, 
captivity, and comfort. 

Smith outlines the suffering caused by different racial disputes, differences, and 
tragedies which have occurred. However, when crises as such have happened, many 
churches have chosen to remain silent or verbally attack those who believe differently 
than they do. Smith suggests that many churches are focusing on the wrong things and 
producing churches which are not aligned with the original vision of Christianity. Smith 
states: “The issue today is that we have lost sight of the fact that the first Christian 
churches in scripture were multi-ethnic and missional.””° This realization is often 
overlooked by many in contemporary society. Smith suggests that churches should not 
conform to the harmful racial attitudes perpetuated in much of our society, but desire to 
be counter cultural and produce people and communities of grace and love. 

Smith defines the church in captivity: 

The danger of the church being defined by an influence other than the 

Scriptures. The church remains the church, but we more accurately reflect the 


culture around us than the characteristics of the bride of Christ. We are held 
captive to the culture that surrounds us.”! 


Therefore, what Smith is suggesting is that creature comforts and cultural preferences are 
leading and guiding decisions. This is sadly the harsh reality which stands in the way of 
living a life of harmony and reconciliation to each other in community. The perpetuated 
view of individualism has plagued much of our churches and teaching. Smith shares more 


insight into the view of individualism, saying, 
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We have to be willing to explore how individualism keeps the church from 
being multi-ethnic and missional. For example, individualism keeps the church 
from acknowledging the broader corporate and systemic issues of race and 
ethnicity from an individual perspective.” 
For reconciliation to occur, the perspective of individualism must be eradicated to 
produce harmony. 

Another challenge that stands in the way of the church living reconciled is that of 
comfort. Smith suggests that comfort is an enemy of the church as long as churches 
continue to focus on comfort instead of Christ. Smith shares the view that the church in 
America should be uncomfortable, saying, 

As long as the church does not look like the place where we will live eternally, we 

should be uncomfortable. As long as only 20 percent or less of Americans are in a 

church on any given weekend, we should be uncomfortable. As long as the 


primary picture of the church in America is a segregated one, we should feel 
uncomfortable.”* 


Could it be that the church has become entirely too comfortable and individualistic? It 
certainly seems as though a focus inwardly has implications that could divide, separate, 
and slowly destroy the church. The history, essence, and style of the black church cannot 
be duplicated. However, as Smith suggests in this work, it is time for all people to come 
together and offer the gifts of all in community together. 

The black church and the white church are entities formed out of slavery, 
division, and segregation. As these harmful societal practices have ceased, so should the 
separation from each other. Smith dreams and urges readers to think and advocate for a 


time where all ethnicities bring their uniqueness and different giftings into worshipful 
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communities together. This dream has a reason to become a reality as it is mentioned in 
Revelation 7:9: “a great multitude that no one could count, from every nation, tribe, 
people and language, standing before the throne and before the Lamb.” The belief that 
humanity will spend eternity worshipping Jesus and being together in heaven leads to the 
work of Resident Aliens. This work impresses upon its readers that in relations with 
others harmony should take place. Hauerwas and Willimon chronicle a work that 


although written in 1989 speaks truth currently. 


A Critical Analysis of Resident Aliens 


Resident Aliens is a description of both authors, their churches, and the work they 
feel God has called them to do and be a part of. Resident Aliens, written in 1989, assumes 
that Christendom is dead and post-Christendom is alive and well. This work is a call for 
the church to function differently as a Christian colony in a world of post-Christendom. 
In this colony believers live in a world maintaining their belief in Jesus and living out 
their faith by producing actions far different than the standards of society. 

Chapter one discusses how on Sundays there used to be a large influx of people 
attending church and how many maintain the belief that this is continuing to happen. 
However, Willimon and Hauerwas both realize that this large influx of people attending 
church is not happening as much today. Hauerwas communicates this idea as “waking 
up” to the realization that everything, even ways of life, are not etched in stone. 
Hauerwas shares, “Moreover, we are aware that from 313 to 1963 many Christians found 


ways to dissent from the coercive measures necessary to ensure social order in the name 
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of Christ.”*4 He speaks about the Constantinian view being put to death and sees this as 
an exciting way for believers to become faithful in a new and exciting way. The 
Constantinian view that everyone must believe in something and religious belief is 
unavoidable is deteriorating. He pushes his readers to think of Christianity not as a 
system of belief, rather suggesting that “It is the content of belief that concerns scripture, 
not eradicating unbelief by means of a believable theological system.”*> Hauerwas seems 
to argue for a high view of Scripture rather than adopting the perspective that Christianity 
is just another belief system. The authors view Christianity as an invitation to be a part of 
an alien people who are committed to making a difference because they are able to view 
life and society through a Christian perspective and worldview. 

Chapter two discusses Christian politics in the New World. This is quite a 
challenge because Christians desire to be faithful to Jesus while living in a strange world. 
The idea of there being a public and private church is discussed and defined. The author 
characterizes the public church as the church that goes out into the world offering a better 
way to make society better. The private church’s business is to offer the Gospel and aid 
in saving souls and nothing else. However, this notion is challenged because the church is 
made up of a body of people who live in the world, and life is not segmented as such. 
Therefore, because people live in the world, believers sometimes take upon themselves 
the culture of the world, good and bad. One segment of culture that has entered the 


church is that of capitalism. Willimon explains: “The church becomes one more 
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consumer-oriented organization, existing to encourage individual fulfillment rather than 
being a crucible to engender individual conversion into the body.’ This effect is due to 
the culture influencing the church rather than the church influencing society. Christian 
politics has graduated to meaning Christian social activism. Hauerwas validates this 
thought, stating, 

Jerry Falwell wants “born again” people in places of power. Prayers must be said 
in the public schools in order to counter secular humanism. The National Council 
of Churches, on the other hand, urges the President to use military power in a 
restrained and humane manner. Such thinking is a form of Constantinianism, 
which, ironically underwrites a culture of unbelief.’ 
This view offers a helpful critique of where believers find themselves amidst the cultural 
landscape submerging society. However, the argument from both authors continues to be 
that the church should embody people who are led by God and who trust in God. 
Chapter three begins discussing salvation as adventure. This adventure is led by 
God and full of surprises. In this adventure, “The church exists today as resident aliens, 
an adventurous colony in a society of unbelief.”** This state of unbelief is due to society’s 
exposure to and acceptance of theories and concepts other than the Word of God. 
Therefore, believers are strangers in a foreign land, not dominating the land with a 


popular view, but living out a God-inspired and directed life. Hauerwas and Willimon 


introduce the idea of believers living in a Christian colony, sharing, “To be a colony 
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implies that God’s people settle in, stake out claim, build fences, and guard their turf.””? 
This can be seen as helpful and hurtful. It is helpful in the sense of believers coming 
together to edify each other, help each other, and equip each other, and then deploy into 
the world to exhibit God’s love. It is hurtful in the sense of believers coming together and 
shutting out the world, never exhibiting the love of God in society. Both authors argue 
that the idea of a Christian colony is not a place but rather a fortified position. The colony 
should be people who are movers and shakers engaged in society, led by God to impact 
the world. Believers join God for an adventure—not a controlled club, but a journey full 
of excitement, twists, and turns. 

Chapter four develops the idea of the church being the basis for Christian Ethics. 
Hauerwas clarifies that the fundamental issue of Christian Ethics is whether to be faithful 
to the church’s “peculiar” vision of what it means to live as a disciple. Furthermore, what 
makes Christian Ethics a challenge is that in a democracy a group of people can come 
together to define a certain a viewpoint and push for the legislative embodiment of that 
point of view to be accepted and carried out in society. But the notion of Christian Ethics 
suggests that this category of ethics is church-dependent and based upon a tradition. 
Christian Ethics is defined and seen through the lens of God’s Word and the belief in the 
life, death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus. However, the author suggests that an enemy 
of Christian Ethics is Constantinian thought. Constantinian thought tends to water down 
what is defined by the Word of God and the life of Jesus into what is accepted in society 


and what makes sense to the world. When this happens Christian Ethics becomes less 
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God driven and more world driven. Both authors argue from the perspective that 
believers should be faithful to Jesus above everything else. When believers become 
submerged into accommodationist thinking, the resident alien becomes a citizen of the 
culture rather than a follower of God. Believers are to follow Jesus and not be faithful to 
culture. 

Chapter five offers a helpful conversation of ordinary people carrying out 
Christian Ethics. The idea of Christians carrying out the business of being faithful to God 
is viewed as odd in contemporary society. Hauerwas defines the church’s role in 
facilitating Christian Ethics: “The church not only gives us the support we need in being 
moral, it also teaches us what being moral is.”°° The idea of the church being a center of 
morality brings forth the thought of being inside a community of moral believers who 
also hold other believers accountable. The authors continue by suggesting not simply 
teaching the knowledge of morality but charging each believer to live out morality, the 
goal being that those coming into the faith will mimic what is modeled. The Christian 
ethics exhibited by Jesus go against the status quo of society. That which comes naturally 
is not an ethic that Jesus envisioned for believers; an ethic of morality which is modeled 
by Jesus and through the aid of the Holy Spirit can be lived out by every believer. 

Chapter six presents Parish Ministry as an adventure. Willimon affirms the belief 
that all believers are called to minister the Word of God in the world. The time is gone 
for pastors who believe they possess some extra spiritual gift that is not available to the 


rest of the body of believers. This chapter continues by speaking about how pastors view 
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their work and how many seminarians are becoming critics rather than workers in many 
congregations. Hauerwas critiques many seminarian graduates, stating, 

The seminaries have produced clergy who are agents of modernity, experts in the 
art of congregational adaptation to the cultural status quo, enlightened facilitators 
whose years of education have trained them to enable believers to detach 


themselves from the insights, habits, stories, and structures that make the church 
the church.?! 


Hauerwas believes that this is the reason many pastors view their jobs as 
frustrating rather than adventurous. Ministers are not called simply to help others but also 
to desire to help others in the name of Jesus and simply follow Jesus. He urges pastors to 
be self-reflective and to understand that the motivation should be to love others and help 
others with the love of Jesus. When being self-reflective, it is important that each minister 
ask hard questions to themselves. Ministry can be an exciting adventure and should be 
viewed as such rather than as a frustrating, ordinary occupation. 

The last chapter of this work offers helpful virtues which make ministry possible. 
Hauerwas continues exploring the goal of this work, which is to empower believers with 
the view that ministry is an exciting adventure to be explored while doing the work of 
Jesus. This work explores and communicates that exhibiting a Christian ethic is not 
always a popular decision and can prompt suffering of some sort. Hauerwas offers the 
armor of God as a helpful source in coping with the idea of being an alien exhibiting 
Christian Ethics in contemporary society. However, Hauerwas and Willimon urge 
believers to proclaim boldly the Gospel, sharing that the world needs to hear this message 


of truth. Pastors should speak truth and empower others with the truth in love. This 
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adventure to proclaim the best message to all of humanity is an honor full of twists and 
turns, but God is with His people every step of the way. 

The church is submerged in a post-Christendom society which is pluralistic in 
nature. Therefore, Christianity is one of many religions that society can pick from on the 
buffet of belief systems. However, it should be noted that Hauerwas and Willimon are 
calling the church to action, to be more than countercultural—to be intentional in belief 
in God and living out faith. The church should care because as Matthew 7:15-20 
emphatically states, “believers and non-believers will be known by the fruit that each 
bear.” The views shared within this work urge the church to reflect and ask challenging 
questions personally and corporately. Christianity is more than a religion among 
religions—it should be a way of life. 

If believers function as residents on earth who attempt to live in harmony with 
each other by living reconciled, understanding that their true home is in heaven with God, 
racial reconciliation can take place. The ministry of reconciliation has been given to 
believers and can spread throughout the world if Christians choose harmony instead of 
dissonance. The work Resident Aliens, although written in 1989, remains true today. 
Racial reconciliation forces Christians to produce life-giving fruit if the goal of 
reconciliation is to be achieved. May Christians live as Resident Aliens who daily live in 
harmony with others. May preachers desire to communicate the need and desire of 
reconciliation to aid in spiritually forming disciples. To this end, the act of preaching will 


now be addressed. 
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Can Preaching Begin the Process of Moving Toward Reconciliation? 


On Sunday mornings, preachers have the responsibility to proclaim the Good 
News of Jesus dying on the cross for the sins of humanity and being raised to life on the 
third day with all power, defeating sin and death. The Gospel itself is a message of 
reconciliation and is intertwined with the good news. As belief in Jesus reconciles 
believers, the question of how believers should live must be answered, especially as 
preachers preach to people who are a part of culture, subcultures, and the greater societal 
culture. Matthew Kim, in his book Preaching with Cultural Intelligence: Understanding 
the People who Hear our Sermons, says, “. . . the preacher who displays cultural 
intelligence when preaching is simultaneously and subconsciously building bridges 
between and among his congregants, who often come from very dissimilar cultural 
context.’”** Preaching moves listeners toward reconciliation when language serves as a 
bridge and not a barrier. 

Culture influences the way people think, believe, and behave. Therefore, it is 
imperative that preachers become empathetic to and aware of social norms, 
understanding the views, patterns of behavior, and thoughts of others. Kim urges readers 
throughout his work not only to commit to performing biblical exegesis but also to give 
time to essential cultural exegesis as well. When cultural and biblical exegesis is done, 
the preacher is able to understand the needs and norms of the listeners. The preacher is 


also able to understand what can hinder the listeners. Reconciliation happens through the 
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tool of cultural exegesis when preachers begin to ask questions instead of assuming, 
living in the tension and delight of getting to know others, thus moving from apathy to 
empathy. 

Preaching the Atonement while including Reconciliation 

After a young African American male was shot in Dallas, Texas pastor Bryan 
Carter from Concord Baptist Church preached the sermon, Where Do We Go From Here? 
In this work he details the tragic situation, but centers on the text Nehemiah 1:1-4. He 
outlines the emotional weight of this situation and is transparent about his own emotions, 
but is not militant in what he communicates to this congregation. He centered on 
reconciliation, and centered on Christ ending with the atoning work of Jesus on the cross 
and how we find reconciliation together. 

Another example of preaching the atonement while including reconciliation 
comes from pastor Howard John Wesley who pastors Alfred Street Baptist Church in 
Alexandria, Virginia. Pastor Wesley preached an emotional message titled A Rizpah 
Response shortly after the death of Trayvon Martin. Pastor Wesley preached from 2 
Samuel 21:1-14 full of emotion, but never admonished the congregation to be angry, but 
to not sin and commit hateful actions. He concludes the message on Christ and 
reconciliation. This historic African American congregation witnessed their pastor serve 
as therapist, realist, initiator, but most of all a proclaimer of the Gospel of reconciliation 
through Jesus Christ. As we will notice in the next chapter Gardner Taylor was masterful 
in centering on the atoning work of Christ while communicating with thoughtful 


language the desire for spiritual and racial reconciliation. 
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Conclusion 


Reconciliation has been provided through the death, burial, and resurrection of 
Jesus. In the landscape of literature, there is much written regarding the sin of racism and 
its effects. However, there is a less substantial body of work written regarding the 
orthopraxy of reconciliation among different ethnic groups. Included in this chapter are 
works by Brenda Salter McNeil, who suggests a model which begins with a cataclysmic 
event and walks through ending at the activation phase where reconciliation spreads 
throughout the organization. Bryan Loritts suggests a choice-based model: The Choice to 
See, The Choice to Empower, The Choice for Decisive Action, and The Choice to 
Cultivate Relationships. Both models suggest similar notions of confronting the issue and 
moving step-by-step through the relationship-building and understanding each other. 

The perspective shift of racist to gracist has been explored through the work of 
David Anderson. This work urges readers to live lives filled with grace and to extend 
grace to all people, even those who are on the margins of society and often overlooked. 
Efrem Smith challenges homogenous environments and suggests that all people should 
come together and bring their best gifts to worship God. Both perspectives are different 
but needed if reconciliation is to occur and be practiced continuously throughout society. 

Preachers have an incredible responsibility and opportunity to share the Gospel, 
which embodies reconciliation in the work of Jesus on the cross. Proclaimer and scholar 
Matthew Kim admonishes preachers that biblical exegesis is not enough. Preachers must 
pair biblical exegesis with cultural exegesis. Sidney Greidanus, in his work Preaching 
Christ from the Old Testament: A Contemporary Hermeneutical Model, offers the 


landscape that preachers should attend to: “The cross, resurrection, Kingdom of God are 
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important. One must preach the person of Christ, the Work of Christ, the teaching of 
Christ.”?3 When preachers preach the person, work, and teaching of Christ the question of 
how believers should live is answered, and the Bible is applied to the believers’ lives. 

Proclaimers of the Gospel must preach the entire Gospel, which is a message of 
reconciliation. The purpose of Jesus dying was to ultimately reconcile believers to God 
through atoning for the sins of humanity. Preaching plays the important role of leading 
people to the bridge of reconciliation by pointing them to God. Preachers should desire to 
reveal the challenges, struggles, and needs of humanity while communicating that those 
challenges, struggles, and needs are met by believing in the reconciler Jesus who leads 
humanity to God. Preaching helps to drive congregations in their Bible studies, small 
groups, programs, and activities. If done effectively preaching can be a conduit for 
perspective and congregational change. Reconciliation begins when churches preach the 
entire Gospel, and lead congregations to change by addressing the challenging topic of 
race relations and the appreciation of all of humanity. 

Reconciliation should be preached, taught, talked about, discussed, and wrestled 
with. Racism must be confronted and utterly destroyed. The models in this chapter offer 
ways forward along this journey. However, reconciliation must be not only preached but 
also prayed for. John Perkins, in his work One Blood: Parting Words to the Church on 
Race and Love, shares five specific prayers that should continuously be prayed: “Pray for 
God’s will to be done. Pray for hearts to be open. Pray for our brothers and sisters (all of 


humanity). Pray for organizations that are fighting for reconciliation. Pray for the 
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Church.”** Preaching and praying should always be paired. An example of one 
proclaimer of reconciliation (and the Gospel) is Gardner Calvin Taylor, who is the focus 


on the next section. 
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CHAPTER 4 
THE EVANGELISTIC PREACHING OF GARDNER TAYLOR AND A 


HOMILETIC OF HARMONY 


A homiletic of harmony is the intentional art of preaching which maintains the 
integrity of the biblical text, while aiming to speak to the heart of the various ethnicities 
and cultures represented.' In this homiletic the proclaimer identifies the similarities and 
differences of others to eventually lean directly into what unifies humanity which is God 
as the creator and Jesus as the Savior of the sins of humanity. For a homiletic of harmony 
to take place one must become a student of the biblical text as well as the challenges, 
hopes, and dreams of the congregation and or audience he or she preaches to. A homiletic 
of harmony lends itself to the preaching experience becoming open to all people from all 
ethnicities and backgrounds. The homiletic of harmony is seen in many ways throughout 


the preaching of Gardner Taylor. 


Lloyd Perry in the book Evangelistic Preaching suggests, “The church needs 
evangelism to save herself from the sterility of a merely cultural religion.”? Gardner C. 
Taylor shared this sentiment as well, and one can conclude so by listening to his 
evangelistic sermons. Taylor held a high view of Scripture and a high view of God and 
His atoning work through Jesus Christ. These views were submerged in Taylor's sermons 


and helped his work cross cultural barriers as well. Taylor did not shy away from 
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expressing his views against the social ill of racism, but he always affirmed Jesus as the 
antidote for this problem. Much literature exists about Taylor's sermonic form, rhetoric, 
illustrations, and life. However, overlooked is the consistent “scarlet thread” which 
remains present in every sermon preached by Taylor. This consistent centering on the 
sacrificial work of Jesus combats racism and moves people toward racial reconciliation. 
This paper will argue that the evangelistic preaching of Gardner C. Taylor offers a multi 
view of the atonement that includes the ransom, Christus Victor, and penal 
substitutionary view of the atonement that when modeled in preaching, can aid in the 


process of moving towards racial reconciliation. 


The Life of Gardner C. Taylor 


Gardner Calvin Taylor was born on June 19, 1918, in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. He 
graduated from Leland College in 1937 and Oberlin Graduate School of Theology in 
1940. Taylor served as pastor of Bethany Baptist Church (1938-1941), Beulah Baptist 
Church (1941-1943), Mount Zion Baptist Church (1943-1947), and Concord Baptist 
Church of Christ in Brooklyn, New York, from 1948 to 1990. Taylor was known by 


many as "The Dean of Preachers," receiving many awards and honors including the 
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Presidential Medal of Freedom in 2000. He was also the author of How Shall They 


Preach, The Scarlet Thread, Chariots Aflame, and We Have This Ministry.° 


Sermon Analysis of “The Scarlet Thread” 


The structure of this sermon begins with the critical text from Joshua 2:18-19. 
This sermon is from the pulpit of Concord Baptist Church of Christ. Due to this sermon 
being one in a collection of sermons, the surrounding context of the congregation at this 
time is unknown. However, Taylor indicates this is a Lenten sermon: "We come again to 
the season of Lent."* He continues describing the season of Lent and moves quickly into 
the introduction of the idea of lack of remembrance among people. Taylor offers two 
illustrations to describe the concept of people's lack of remembrance. In the first 
illustration, he sites Vice President Alben W. Barkley, who discovered that the central 
question found among his Kentucky constituents was, "What have you done for me 
lately?"> This quote supports the idea that people have short-term memories, and as 
Taylor says, "our loyalties change, and our enthusiasms shift directions." The second 
illustration is where Taylor speaks of a group of people in the home of a faculty member 
of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. They began a discussion about black 
leaders during the civil rights movement during the sixties. Some teachers revealed that 


"some black children hardly know the names of men and women who purchased the 
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nation's chance for freedom with their own lives in the Civil Rights uprising."® 
Amazingly, Taylor ties the two illustrations to remembrance and Jesus: 
Our Lord stands solitary in this regard in all of the history of the world. This 
Lenten Season proves once again that succeeding generations cannot forget Him. 


His name has not dimmed one bit in brightness though nearly two thousand years 
have passed since He walked the earth.’ 


Taylor continues building upon the idea of Jesus being remembered and juxtaposes it 
with how others may be remembered for many other things, but we remember Jesus 
because of his love for others and reverence toward God. He then sets the tone for where 
he plans to end this sermon by stating, "I find in the story of Rahab incidents which might 
well be applied to Jesus.”* After this, he offers a retelling of what occurred in chapters 
one and two. Taylor then places the spotlight on Rahab, saying, “she had heard of the 
followers of Jehovah whose representatives now were in her house as spies. This woman 
was of a different race and culture.”” This peek inside of her life helps to show listeners 
that Rahab had the option to believe or not and to follow the instructions of the spies or 
not. This barrier of belief, however, was conquered by Rahab, and Taylor uses this time 
in the sermon to place the narrative into the lives of his listeners. He juxtaposes life and 
death and the options of choice that each person always has at his or her disposal. 

Taylor continues by examining more of Rahab’s differences, sharing that she was 


not only of a different ethnicity, but she was also a prostitute. He retells the story of her 
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hiding the spies in her house and how she lied to the authorities to keep the spies safe. He 
offers another illustration to unpack how lying is wrong, but he provides insight into why 
Rahab may have lied and how God may have viewed this lie: “Lies are wrong. Still, one 
is tempted to say that a lie in the cause of goodness, on behalf of the future, may well not 
be as damnable as others.”!° Taylor is not affirming the action of lying but is merely 
wrestling with this decision made by Rahab. He retells the story of Joshua chapters three 
through five where the armies of Israel cross the Jordan and face Jericho. Taylor arrives 
at chapter six and shares, "In chapter six we are told that the walls of Jericho came 
tumbling down and the victors swept through the city.”!! He masterfully retells chapters 
one through six in a way that invites listeners into the vivid imagery of the text. 

Taylor ties everything together by asking and answering questions of the text. He 
asks, "How would the Soldiers know the house of Rahab? Why they would find a scarlet 
thread hung in the window."!” He offers the mention of Rahab’s name in the Bible as a 
way to lead his listeners to Jesus. After speaking about Rahab and the leading of Jesus, he 
shares: 

All of us are under the siege of life and the siege of death. These two mighty 

warriors come roaring through where we live. They spare no man; they turn away 

from no woman. They bring down to dust the fairest and noblest sons of men. 

They crush the stoutest hearts, and they defeat the shrewdest minds. These 

warriors, life, and death ride through the land bringing down the highest, spoiling 

the beauty of the youngest and prettiest. Life wears us down by skirmish after 


skirmish. Death cuts us down with swift, devastating strokes. There is but one 
hope. The New Testament trumpets again and again what that hope is. Listen to 
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Romans saying that Christ Jesus "was delivered up for our offenses; and was 
raised again for our justification.” 


Listen to I Corinthians: "we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling 
block, and unto the Greeks foolishness; But unto them that are called, both Jews 
and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God." Hear II 
Corinthians: "God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself." Hear 
Galatians: "Christ has redeemed us from the curse of the law." Listen to 
Ephesians say that once we "were without Christ, being aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from the covenants of promise, having no 
hope, and without God in the world: but now in Christ Jesus" we "who sometimes 
were far off are made nigh by the blood of Christ. For he is our peace, who hath 
made both one, and hath broken down the middle wall of partition between 

us .... Now, therefore, ye are no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow 
citizens with the saints, and the household of God. Christ is that scarlet thread 
behind which our souls are safe when the enemy comes and the storm of battle 
rages." 


After this portion of the sermon, Taylor concludes the sermon in a compelling manner, 


Christ is that scarlet thread behind which our souls are safe when the 
enemy comes and the storm of battle rages. Christ is that scarlet thread behind 
which we who trust Him may have the blessed assurance that it is well with our 
souls. Christ is that scarlet thread, the sinner’s perfect plea, the seeker's end of the 
search, the saint's everlasting rest, a hiding place when the storms are raging. I 
speak of Christ as the scarlet thread of safety and security when enemies besiege 
our souls when friends fail us and forsake us, like bread in a starving land and 
rivers of water in a dry and barren place. Christ, our Passover, Christ, the first 
fruits of them that sleep. Christ, the end of the law and the first of many brethren. 
Christ, Mary’s baby and older than Abraham. Christ, our great High Priest. Christ, 
our Scarlet Thread! !3 


Taylor’s faithfulness to the biblical text is noteworthy. He takes into account the 
genre of the book of Joshua. He understands that the book of Joshua is a part of the 
historical narrative of the Israelite nation. Therefore, Taylor paints a vivid picture of the 
story through his words. He does not leave out details, which would leave a gap in the 


history of this text. This sermon highlights the storytelling of Gardner Taylor and is a 
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strength that aids listeners in understanding not only the story of Rahab but the story of 
Israel. 

Taylor’s exposition of Joshua 2:18-19 applies Rahab’s story to the story of every 
believer. He did not have to use many outside illustrations as he retold the biblical 
narrative in a way that is clear, concise, but truthful to the historical narrative. Taylor 
uniquely weaves relevant life knowledge throughout his sermon to show humankind's 
need for Jesus, which validates the power of the scarlet thread. Taylor’s sermon, although 
not text-driven, is faithful to the form of the book of Joshua. The exposition, illustration, 
and application included in this sermon accurately depict the meaning of Joshua 2:18-19 
and looks forward to the overall story of Rahab and the penal substitutionary sacrifice of 
Jesus. One notices that even while preaching an Old Testament passage, Taylor finds his 
way to the cross. His high view of Scripture and his high view of Jesus reverberate 
throughout all of his work. Joseph Evans, in his work Gardner Taylor and the African 
American Civic Sermon, describes the influences of Taylor’s preaching as “being 
informed by the African American literary tradition, and his style is rooted in the grand 
nineteenth-century Victorian Style influenced by Belle Lettres rhetoric and in part this 
may be why Taylor is so comfortable preaching a wide variety of sermons.”!* We notice 
as Taylor shares humanities redemption from the law and his mentioning of different 


ethnic groups that his view of penal substitution and reconciliation are at work. 
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“There is Power in That Cross” 


In an address to a tense multiracial audience at the American Baptist Convention 
in Denver, Colorado, in 1953, Taylor showcases how to communicate across cultures the 
need for Jesus. This address speaks to the racial history of America and remains 
authentic, tactful, and descriptive, 


These advocates for expediency say that we must believe in democracy to 
convince the world of our right to moral leadership in this seething and turbulent 
age. I submit to you that if we are going to do anything if we are going to 
convince the world, it is because deep in our hearts and in our souls we are 
committed to our democratic faith and not because we are seeking to convince 
someone of how good we are.!» 


Taylor does not shy away from the political or racial climate but communicates that all 
people are flawed and that humanity’s faith in God would be the determining factor to 
attract the world to Christ. Gardner continues in this address by explaining how the 
culture from the racial tension of society is infiltrating the church and causing the church 
to take its eyes off the mission of God. 

To continue, Taylor vividly shows creation’s response to tragedy, 


Last October, I and the people of my congregation watched a magnificent 
old church building committed to flames. We stood that crisp October night in 
drizzling rain, chilled at the marrow of our bones, and watched it committed to 
fire. That was on a Friday night. The embers had not stopped smoldering before 
twenty-two churches of every evangelical persuasion and race had begun their 
deeds and words of concern about us. On that Sunday morning, we gathered in a 
grand and historic Methodist church, cutting across the lines of denomination and 
race, and had a memorable fellowship. Dr. Arthur Bouton, the great-spirited 
pastor of that church, said to reporters of the New York dailies afterward, "It's a 
shame that we've got to burn a church down to get Christians together.”'® 
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After more history of that era, Taylor examines and communicates other alternatives to 
fix the issues found in society, only to lead this address to Christ. He reminds this 
multiracial gathering that the Gospel is one for all people, and that Jesus is a shepherd 
who is so concerned with everyone that He will leave the ninety-nine to go after the one 
sheep who has gone astray. He continues this speech by urging people to focus on Christ 
and to preach and teach the cross of Christ. 

Taylor concludes this address by sharing the consistent antidote for society’s huge 
issues: "There is power in our cross to bridge the chasm between human beings, to bring 
people of diverse backgrounds together."'’ After a powerful rhetorical cadence of 
descriptive adjectives, he quotes Revelation 5:9-10 which reminds listeners that Jesus 
died for the sins of all people. He ends testifying authentically that his race has 
experienced hatred and oppression, but he affirms that the Gospel is the antidote for all 
issues. Amid racial tensions on the rise, Taylor remains authentic and offers the truth in 
love but remains centered on Christ. He is speaking to a multiethnic gathering and 
reminds every person that the Gospel includes everyone who believes and that the death 
of Jesus satisfied our penalty to reconcile us to God. Throughout The Power of the Cross 
it is undeniable that the chasm between humanity and God is the sins of humanity. He 
continues to speak about this chasm warranting separation, but by the grace and mercy 
received by believers through the death of Jesus on the cross believers are saved. The 


penal substitutionary view of the atonement is represented, but also his desire to see 
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reconciliation on earth among all ethnicities. This powerful display of both at work is 


interesting to notice. 


“The Elements of Evangelism” 


David Hesselgrave, in his work Communicating Christ Cross-Culturally, 
admonishes believers and offers the charge each believer has in Christ, saying, 

But Christians ought not to be smug nor complacent in their knowledge of Christ, 

for he has given them a commission to disciple the nations. Therefore, they must 

still learn if they are to teach if they are to communicate Christ across cultures! !® 
Taylor exhibits humility, sincerity, and a willingness to communicate Christ cross- 
culturally in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1958 as he preaches a sermon titled, “The Elements of 
Evangelism.” Throughout this sermon, he expresses how critical it is for believers to 
evangelize. Taylor describes the common sin similarity, sharing, "Our human deficiency 
is so evident on a corporate scale because it is so naked and obvious based on our 
individual lives.”!? 

In addition to the sin problem that each of us shares, Taylor continues offering 
more insight into the deficiency of creation. After this insight and a vivid illustration, he 
states, 

Faced with a huge human deficiency and blessed with a vast divine sufficiency 

there remains for a person so encountered and so won a great and imperative 


urgency. Necessity is laid upon me, cries one in the grip of this urgency (1 
Corinthians 9:16).7° 
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This quotation communicates an affirmation of the penal substitutionary view of the 
atonement as one can notice the necessity and sin laid upon Christ as he dies for the sin of 
humanity. The human deficiency spells out the sin that all humanity commits. Yet ina 
vivid rhetorical description of evangelism Taylor shares, 
Every Christ-changed soul has a story to tell. Our evangelism is not alone, maybe 
not primarily, in great halls, but in the simple witness, person to person, by men 
and women who, hurt, have been healed of Christ, by poor lives made rich by his 
coming. The world waits for people who have felt the life-giving touch of Christ 
and who are willing to declare that the Lord has been real in their lives, turning 
their darkness into dawn, healing their hurts, liberating their chained spirits, 
giving songs to their gloomy estate, turning the captive free, throwing light down 
their darkened way, lifting dark, heavy clouds from their days. This Good News 
must be declared to humanity in mass and solitary meeting. “Go tell it on the 
mountain, over the hills and everywhere, go tell it on the mountain, that Jesus 
Christ is born.”?! 
In this sermon, it remains evident that Taylor has a high view of Jesus and Scripture. It 
remains apparent that Taylor places vital importance on the action of evangelism and 


decreases the pressure of knowing everything, by urging listeners to directly 


communicate how God has moved personally in the lives of believers. 


“Our Great Savior” 


Charles Spurgeon summed up his philosophy of preaching this way: “Above all 
the preacher must put heart work into his preaching. He must feel what he preaches. It 
must never be with him an easy thing to deliver a sermon. He must feel as if he could 


preach his very life away before the sermon is done.””? This sermon was initially heard at 
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Hartford Memorial Baptist Church in Detroit, Michigan. This sermon focuses on 
Philippians 2:5-11, which vividly describes the mind, sacrifice, actions of humility, and 
aftermath of the cross for Jesus. After a lengthy introduction and rereading of the 
Scripture, Taylor opens this work by describing the context behind these words written 
by Paul. After the background is communicated concisely, he says, "Jesus traded the 
praise of angels for the curses of men." Taylor continues explaining that the sacrifice of 
Jesus is the heartbeat of the Gospel. Yet in this sermon, Taylor makes clear not only his 
view of the atonement but his desire to see all nations live in harmony, which will happen 
if humanity reflects God through Jesus Christ's humility. Validating this thought, Taylor 
shares, 


In the black community, I am greatly impressed by the attention that is 
now being paid to the memory of Malcolm X, whom I knew and with whom I 
carried on conversation. I knew his strengths, and I knew his weaknesses. I am 
impressed at the attention. But did you know that almost all of the X caps and X 
sweatshirts are made by people of whom Malcolm X did not speak with particular 
kindness? There is a great need in our African American community to humble 
ourselves and to recognize our great interior fissures and fractures. In 1967, I 
guess it was the Kerner Commission issued a report saying that there are two 
Americas, one white, one black. We have not admitted it, but there are two black 
Americas: one integrationist, upwardly mobile, acquisitive, hopeful; the other 
sullen, angry, having contracted out of the normal transactions of life. You may 
not admit it, but they are on your street corners, and they are in your parks in 
Detroit as they are in my borough of Brooklyn. Two black Americas. Beyond 
that, what we have not been willing to admit is that there is, I dare to say it, not 
only mutual contempt but hatred. We will never heal the breach until we humbly 
recognize the chasm... . Jesus humbled himself!*4 


This bold yet truthful quote shows the transparency and the desire of Taylor to see all 


divided communities become communities which live together in harmony. In this 
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portion of the sermon on Philippians 2:5-11, one is able to witness Taylor adhering to 
previous advice he had given to preachers when he said, "One must get out of life and 
into the Bible, but there are also times when one must get out of the Bible and into 
people's lives."*° The sermonic quote above represents the desire for reconciliation and 
the belief of Taylor, that the atonement and faith in God prompt human lives to be 
indicative of believers in Christ. Lives which model and include, forgiveness, harmony, 
love, and patience, are the lives that believers should live. Taylor ends this sermon 
sharing that we can only live lives of any harmony and value when we believe in the 
death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus. From these four works, we not only notice the 
penal substitutionary view of the atonement represented in Taylor's work, but we also see 
that the atonement is not absent from the actions of creation. Believers should love and be 
reconciled to each other as Christ has reconciled humanity to God. This thought is 
exhibited heavily in the work of Gardner C. Taylor. 

Taylor reveals a multi view of the atonement in his 1952 sermon titled, “And 
God” that he delivers on New Year’s Day and concludes this sermon sharing, 
We watch not the danger but our deliverer, not the furnace’s heat but the 
fourth one in it with us, so like the son of man; not the armies against us, but the 


Lord our God who is with us. We watch not the tides of sin and death, but the 
mercy and life which is in Christ.*° 


This quote has a multi view of Christus Victor as it places the focus on the atoning work 


of Jesus. The tides of sin and death offers remnants of the penal view of the atonement, 
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and the benefit of mercy and life comes from the substitutionary death of Jesus. Taylor 
uses this mixed view of the atonement to amplify the work of God through Jesus, and to 
focus in on the power of God to overcome the effects of sin in humanities lives. 

Another citing of this multi view in the preaching of Taylor is seen in a sermon 
preached on March 3, 1968 at Concord Baptist Church titled, “Already, But Not Yet” 
from Revelation 22:20. Taylor emphatically declares, 


The writer of Hebrews says that we have a Priest forever who on one 
Friday, our Atonement Day, once and for all made the offering for us men. Not 
the offering of goats, but the offering of Himself. He climbed up to the mount of 
Sacrifice called Calvary, submitted himself to be offered on the altar of a Cross. 
He is our High Priest, not “after a carnal commandment, but after the power of an 
endless life,” the bringer of a new covenant. There in that holy act on Calvary 
Jesus Christ snatched down the veil and made the holiest altar accessible to every 
believer wherefore now we may come boldly to a throne of grace. Amen to what 
God has already done says Revelation. It is enough, sufficient, a one -time act 
never needing to be repeated.”’ 


The offering of himself is a clear view of the substitutionary death of Jesus, and the 
bringer of a new covenant is the result of the resurrection which alludes to the Christus 
Victor view of the atonement. This combined view of the atonement couples with his 
high view of God, and God’s word. 

In March 10, 1985 in a sermon titled The Ascending Adoration from Revelation 
5:9 Taylor vividly proclaims about the sacrificial death of Christ sharing, 


There step forth one, and some day I must talk about the lion who is the 
lamb. There steeped forth the lion of the tribe of Judah and the lamb of God, like 
one slain from the foundation of the world, and took the book. When they saw His 
nail-marked hands, a great cry of adoration sweeter and loftier than the adoration 
that goes for God’s creation, goes for God’s redemption, and He has opened the 
pathway for us, that He has made an arrangement, He has fixed it. O, my soul, be 
glad. Think of what it would be like, as they used to say, “not fit to live and afraid 
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to die.” No God on our side and no weapon in our hand in a mighty warfare, But 


thanks be to God, there is one who has come to make it all right to wipe the slate 
clean.”® 


From the above citation one notices the Christus Victor view of the atonement, as well as 
shadows of the Ransom view of the atonement, and the penal substitutionary view of the 
atonement is seen as well. In Taylor’s preaching he tends to use this multi view in such a 
way that it leaves listeners with vivid pictures of Christ’s sacrifice, but also Christ’s love. 

To conclude this portion of the chapter on November 12, 1961 Taylor preached an 
impactful message intentionally centered on Jesus from Matthew 17:8 titled The Center 
of our Faith where Taylor details the atonement and its impact saying, 

Jesus only is the answer to sin’s fatal sting, for He is the Balm in Gilead to 
make the wounded nation whole. Jesus only is light midst life’s dark maze for he 
alone is the Light of the World. Jesus only is food for our starving spirits for he is 
bread which came down from heaven. Jesus only, dear spotless Lamb, can win 
our wicked wills back to God’s way, for He alone standing in Council of Holy, 


Ineffable Trinity to do thy will, O God. Jesus only is enough to save a world all 
lost in sin. Jesus-Only!”? 


These words from Taylor powerfully reveal the penal substitutionary view of the 
atonement, the Christus Victor view of the atonement, and the Ransom theory view of the 
atonement. These quotations touch the tip of the iceberg to show that Taylor understood 
the biblical consequence of sin should lead to death as the penalty. He comprehended that 
Jesus’ death was sacrificial and substitutionary in nature which thus through this death 


made Christ victorious and deserving of all honor and praise. This mixed view formed an 
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equation in Taylor’s preaching that crossed the cultural barriers of its listeners to which 


we now turn our attention towards. 


Gardner Taylor’s Cross-Cultural Appeal in Preaching 


Gardner Taylor preached sermons on the NBC National Radio Pulpit as well as 
on The Art of Living broadcast. Although Taylor pastored a predominantly A frican- 
American congregation at Concord Baptist United Church of Christ, his messages were 
listened to widely by a variety of ethnic groups, and as Edward Gilbreath shares, 
"Gardner Taylor is remembered for his passion and eloquence. He was and is truly a 
legend among preachers."°° Michael Eric Dyson, in his article “Gardner Taylor: Poet 
laureate of the Pulpit,” shares similar sentiments: “His humor and lack of hubris 
combined with his preaching genius, have won Taylor a legion of admirers during his 
half-century of ministry.">! Such a preacher whose sermons and ability are widely spread 
and known is one who is listened to by many ethnic groups. 

Much of Taylor’s preaching proved to be passionate but inclusive to all ethnic 
groups. He made statements such as, “A people called Protestant, willing to be different, 
loyal to their Lord, courageous and yet humble, beholders of a vision, and at the same 
time practitioners in toe realities o£ living, can build in the desert of our day, a highway 


for our God.”*? This quote is indicative of much of Taylor’s work in the sense that he 
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preached the Gospel in such a way that listeners understood that all of creation exhibits 
the image of God. Therefore, the superiority of Christ is what should be lifted, not one's 
ethnic group. Preaching scholar James Earl Massey who was a friend to Taylor shares 
insight into his admiration of Taylor’s preaching gift saying, 

He has a firm understanding of the best of both African-American and 

Anglo-Saxon culture,” he explains. “The best preaching is that which can go 

beyond one’s self and one’s own culture to touch others who are from different 

backgrounds—and that’s what Dr. Taylor does.*? 
Preaching that crosses cultural barriers was a practice in Taylor’s preaching which was 
intentional and deliberate in nature. 

However, Taylor did not shrink back from speaking to the social ills of the day; 
he communicated in such a way that the truth was given in love—and always backed by 
Scripture. In his work We Have This Ministry: The Heart of the Pastor’s Vocation, 
Taylor warns pastors to be biblical rather than merely relevant, 

Many pastors underestimate the riches to be found in the Scriptures. Seeking the 

meaning and relevance of the Scriptures for us today is no simple task. It's 

something that must be sought. Today we are dealing with the temptation always 
to simplify. In seeking to understand and apply Scripture, we have to recover our 
imaginativeness. Not everything is metallic, flat-topped. I'm not advising people 
to make everything murky in the name of intellectuality, because I believe that 
profound truths are simple truths, truths people can recognize. But even simple 
truths must be uncovered through sincere effort. 

Taylor’s appreciation for God through Jesus Christ, along with his love of language, 

helped him to be a model of reconciliation during a period of continuous racial tension. 


Although Taylor mentioned different social problems in his sermons and lectures, they 


always remained centered on Christ. The consistent antidote for all issues was and is 
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always found at the foot of the cross. Taylor believed this and taught and preached this 
hermeneutic and homiletic. 

In 2015 Jared Alcantara wrote on the cross-cultural appeal of Gardner Taylor’s 
preaching in his work, Crossover Preaching: Intercultural-Improvisational Homiletics in 
Conversation with Gardner Taylor. This work examines the life, ministry, motivation and 
work of Gardner Taylor. Alcantara proposes that Taylor’s preaching provides an 
improvisational-intercultural approach which if effectively used can aid preachers 
currently and in the future as well. Alcantara highlights reasons as to why Gardner 
Taylors preaching serves as a model for preaching that crosses cultures sharing, 

1. Taylor provided leadership to secular and religious organizations which were 
predominantly white. 
2. Taylor built strategic partnerships with white mainline preachers in New York 
throughout his ministry. 
3. Taylor preached at African American and predominantly white conventions and 
conferences. 
4. Taylor taught and lectured at predominantly white theological institutions. 
5. Taylor offered hospitality to predominantly white preachers. 
Crossover speakers not only show adeptness at crossing over racial, cultural, and 
ecclesial difference in lecturing and preaching, but they also show adeptness at 
performing improvisation and intercultural competence.*4 This work validates and 


chronicles not only the work of Taylor, but also the importance he placed on preaching to 
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all, rather than only one specific ethnic group. Taylor desired not to idolize his ethnicity 
for fear that it might take the place of God’s word. 

The ability to relate to all people was an essential element to the preaching of 
Gardner Taylor as he shares on a phone interview with Gerald Thomas, 

I think my preaching expanded into the realization that there are not only 
specifics of a particular circumstance in society, but there are great universal 
considerations, our hopes, our fears, the fact that we are born, we love, we hate, 
we sicken, we die, we laugh, we cry, all the things among those things. If indeed I 


was liberated from being a preacher exclusively to black people, it was in the mid 
1950s, even when I began to broaden my sense of the needs of people.*> 


The thoughts of Taylor show growth to a broader worldview of people, and in preaching 
to intentionally desire to cross cultural barriers. This intention is what drives this work as 
well as what continues to keep Gardner Taylor included in the works, minds, and 


methods of contemporary preachers and will continue for years to come. 


Conclusion 


In a 2010 interview about America’s racial future, Taylor said, “I’m optimistic, 
one would have to be either blind or an idiot to not recognize the great changes that have 
happened in society. I think they’re happening, and I think they’re going to happen. We 
are moving, and this will not be without challenge, but it will go forward.’°° This quote 
shows the mindset of Gardner Taylor as it pertains to race relations in America. As one 


who served as a mentor to Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., one of the critical leaders of the 


35. These comments were recorded in a telephone interview with Gerald Lamont Thomas. African 
American Preaching, p.100. 


36. “Gardner Taylor: America’s Racial Future,” YouTube video, 0:48, March 22, 2010, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=rsfUKFNr1r3F4. 
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Civil Rights Movement, Taylor continues to believe that all of God’s creation deserves to 
be appreciated and treated with dignity and respect. 

Throughout this chapter Taylor’s sermons and lectures have been examined, 
showing that he was a proponent of a multi view of the atonement including the penal 
substitutionary, ransom, and Christus Victor view of the atonement. This multi view of 
the atonement was communicated masterfully and wherever a believer found themselves 
to be on their Christian journey after hearing Taylor, they understood Jesus was the 
consistent antidote. Taylor had a fantastic view of God, Jesus, the Holy Spirit, and the 
Word of God. Although Taylor had not obtained an earned doctorate or master’s, his 
knowledge was well beyond the level of his earned degrees. It is noteworthy and 
astonishing to witness a proclaimer like Taylor remain centered on Christ and 
reconciliation amidst the terrible times of race relations in America. This is a testament to 
all believers today that no matter what happens in society, believers must never forget 
that Jesus is the consistent antidote. 

Although Taylor pastored an African-American congregation, his work is 
respected, viewed, and listened to widely. This proclaimer of God and lover of people 
harbored no hatred toward others and preached a message of reconciliation continuously. 
This is a powerful reminder to continue focusing on God, no matter the surrounding 
circumstance. The consistent antidote for Taylor was God through Jesus Christ. He 
believed that in the Word of God there was joy, direction, and comfort to help with all of 
life's obstacles. The consistent antidote of God through Jesus Christ informed the 
preaching of Gardner Taylor, but also the life of Gardner Taylor. The consistent antidote 


of God through Jesus Christ is what reconciles believers to God, and can racially 
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reconcile believers to each other. The work of Jesus on the cross is what binds humanity 
together, as Taylor concludes, 


These sorrows were but the low growling thunder before the mighty storm. 
Behold the lamb of God moving in tragic splendor toward redemption day. Pass 
into the garden, on tiptoe draw near with reverent step. Listen and watch as he 
cries great sobs unto God and sweat like drops of blood stand glistening on his 
brow. Behold the Lamb of God as he trudges as a prisoner to the judgment hall, 
bloody rivulets streak his face as a crown of thorns press on the brow of him who 
gives a Crown of Life. Pass on toward Calvary, watch him as he faints and falls, 
see the lash as it lacerates his back. Look at him as he stretches out on the cross 
and takes upon himself our guilt. Listen as the hammer rings against the nails, 
while women shriek and soldiers curse. 


“Alas and did my Savior bleed 
And did my sovereign die. 
Would he devote that sacred head 
To such a worm as I? 


Was it for crimes that I had done 
He groaned upon the tree, 
Amazing pity, grace unknown, 
And love beyond degree.”*’ 


37. Gardner C. Taylor collection, 0000-0000-0000-0088. Robert W. Woodruff Library of the 
Atlanta University Center, Inc. http://findingaids.auctr.edu/repositories/2/archival_objects/65634 Accessed 
December 23, 2019. 
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CHAPTER 5 


PROJECT DESIGN 


Introduction 


The research question this thesis project seeks to address is whether a multi view 
of the atonement communicated in the preaching moment can serve as a bridge to move 
individuals toward racial reconciliation. To test the validity of this question, the project 
design includes four steps. First, the author examined the preaching of Gardner Taylor, 
who preached in the midst of racial tension but maintained a dual view of the atonement 
which was spiritual and practical in impact. The analysis of many articles and books led 
to the location and eventual critique of his sermons in the previous chapter. Second, the 
author preached, in two different settings, a controversial and often misunderstood 
passage of Scripture from Genesis chapter nine. The first preaching event took place at 
Baptist Campus Ministries at Georgia State University, and it combined the two-part 
series on Genesis chapter nine into one presentation. The second preaching event was at a 
young adult service at Second Ponce De Leon Baptist Church for two weeks. At the 


conclusion of the messages, assessment tools were administered to measure outcomes. 


Project Design 


The first step of this research project was to examine the work and sermons of 
Gardner Taylor. The examination of this work first sought to determine whether there 
was sufficient evidence of Gardner’s multi view of the atonement (Jesus reconciles us to 


God, and we should live reconciled to each other). Articles, books, and recorded sermons 
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were accessed, and interviews were conducted with scholars who have studied Gardner 
Taylor’s work. The goal was not only to observe his multi view of the atonement but also 
to notice whether there was a clear model that, if preached, could serve as a resource and 
tool for moving individuals to become open to practicing racial reconciliation. Different 
methods of racial reconciliation were also analyzed—these methods are documented in 
chapter three of this work. The information from both Taylor’s work and the different 
methods of racial reconciliation were evaluated to determine their effectiveness and 
transferability for homiletical and teaching purposes. Taylor’s narrative approach and 
Brenda McNeil’s method of racial reconciliation proved to be the most suitable and 
viable in the methodology of this project. 

The second step in this project design was to communicate a text of the Bible 
from Genesis chapter nine, which is often misunderstood in an inclusive manner, to 
evaluate if these messages could prompt movement or openness to racial reconciliation. 
The environments where these messages would be preached were the Baptist Campus 
Ministry on the campus of Georgia State, where individuals from many different ethnic 
groups make up the community, and the young adult service and ministry of Second 
Ponce De Leon Baptist Church, which hosts a young adult community that is 
homogenous in ethnicity (Caucasian). In this communication of Genesis nine, the author 
maintained a narrative approach, allowing the form of the biblical passage to form the 
sermon. Another goal was to communicate a dual view of the atonement, as noted in the 
work of Gardner Taylor, Scot McKnight, and Bryan Loritts. 

Finally, those who heard the sermons completed a survey: twenty one females and 


ten males, totaling thirty-one participants. The survey results were then analyzed and 
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compiled into graphs. The preaching and teaching of Genesis chapter nine was dialogue- 
based, opening with a group activity exploring racism and the world’s need for racial 
reconciliation. The analyzed results show that the tackling of this challenging passage 
helped to move some to begin desiring racial reconciliation. The results also show the 
need for follow-up work, such as small groups and discipleship, to reinforce how 
reconciliation can be a part of life for everyone. Overall, the majority of listeners in both 
environments became open to the idea of racial reconciliation, which is promising and 


helpful in this work. 
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CHAPTER 6 


OUTCOMES 


Introduction 


The outcome of this project will help the author determine a preaching and 
teaching model which can be replicated in helping others preach and teach about racial 
reconciliation. This chapter analyzes the research that was designed to address this 
question: Can a dual view of the atonement communicated in the preaching moment 
serve as a bridge to move individuals toward racial reconciliation? The proposed thesis 
statement is that the multi view of the atonement represented in Gardner Taylor’s 
preaching can aid in moving individuals toward racial reconciliation. As discussed in 
Chapter 5, evaluative assessment tools were designed and administered to two groups: 
the Baptist Campus Ministries at Georgia State University and the young adults of 
Second Ponce De Leon Baptist Church. 

The participants at Georgia State University were taught the two-part series in one 
sitting, and the young adults at Second Ponce De Leon took part in a two-week series 
broken into two installments. After the messages, the surveys were administered, and 
each participant was asked to think reflectively and truthfully about each question. The 
evaluative questions asked were: 

1. After hearing these messages what does racial reconciliation mean to you? 

Do you believe that racial reconciliation is important? 

3. How open are you to engaging those who are different than you or belong to 

another ethnic group? 

4. Is racial reconciliation an achievable goal for the church moving forward? 

5. After hearing these messages, has your attitude toward embracing other ethnic 


groups changed at all? 
6. What do you see as some key stumbling blocks for reaching the goal of racial 
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reconciliation? 

7. What do you believe the church needs to do to become more accepting of 
those from all ethnic groups? 

8. If one were to accept the notion that all of humanity is in need of God, how 
might that shape your attitude toward accepting people from different ethnic 
groups? 

9. What is your sex? 

10. What is your age? 


Aggregated Results from All Participants 


Question one asks, after the message, what racial reconciliation means to each 
participant. Participants were given the option to write their responses directly onto the 
survey. Some of the responses were, “Setting aside differences and focusing on the 
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similarities we have”; “we must strive for equality for all”; “we should view all people as 
God’s creation”; “we should seek to love and unify everyone instead of living divided”; 
“we need to learn to embrace and understand different cultures.” Loving all people and 
seeking to understand all of God’s creation are themes that emerged from question one on 
most surveys, even though not all of those responses are recorded here. 

The clear pattern of responses in question two is that the participants find 
reconciliation to be of great importance. As seen in figure 1, 96.7 percent of the 
participants answered that racial reconciliation is important. What this shows is that many 
wrestle in understanding how to make racial reconciliation a reality for the church. One 
interesting finding is that 100 percent of the female participants answered that racial 
reconciliation was very important, compared to 90 percent of the male participants who 
answered that racial reconciliation is important. Although 3.23 percent of the participants 


answered that racial reconciliation is somewhat important, both percentages show that 


racial reconciliation is important and needed in society and especially in the church. 
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Question three offers insight into the openness of the participants to engage with 


other ethnic groups. After the sessions and analysis, 77.42 percent of the participants 


declared that they were now very open to engaging with other ethnic groups; 22.58 


percent of the participants answered that they were somewhat open to engaging with 


other ethnic groups. These numbers show that after these messages participants felt as 


though they were willing to begin the conversation of moving toward racial 


reconciliation. Willingness is the first step toward the goal of reconciliation. These 


findings, especially from question three, are encouraging and helped in forming this 


work. 
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The response of 74.19 percent of the participants was that racial reconciliation is 


an achievable goal for the church moving forward; 25.81 percent answered that the goal 


of racial reconciliation is somewhat achievable for the church in the future. Both 


selections are incredibly hopeful, leaving the hard work of reconciliation to the churches 


and people who make up society. What is noticeable from these results is that the 
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participants did not seem to feel as though racial reconciliation was merely a dream, but a 


reality to be lived. To this end, one conclusion is that race relations need to improve, but 


through intentional work and movement the goal of racial reconciliation can become the 


churches’ reality. 
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Question 5 is essential in understanding whether the communication of the dual 
meaning of the atonement took root. Participants were asked whether their attitudes 
toward race and racial reconciliation had changed and to what extent. Of those surveyed, 
29.03 percent of the participants expressed that their perspective on racial reconciliation 
changed somewhat. These results suggest that preaching can help initiate a thought 
process of racial reconciliation, beginning the conversation. However, more dialogue on 
this matter would need to take place in small groups and Bible studies in order to 
continue movement toward the goal of reconciliation. This question is at the nucleus of 
the project and what was attempting to be tested. What these results demonstrate is that 
reconciliation has to be the goal of the entire church and preaching begins the journey 
that leads to the desired destination. 

Question six explores the stumbling blocks which stand in the way of obtaining 
the goal of racial reconciliation. Participants were asked to write their responses and 
some of the responses included: stubbornness, arrogance, pride, personal self- 
identification, closed-minded perspectives, hatred, stereotypes, bitterness, lack of grace, 
emotions of hurt, the competition of who has been oppressed most, hateful messages on 
social media, ignorance, and a lack of education about other ethnic groups. These 
responses are a correct analysis of how different branches of the tree of division have 
taken root in society. The participant responses indicate that just as there has been 
continual division in society, there must be continual work and movement toward racial 
reconciliation. The continued movement toward racial reconciliation must be intentional, 
lived out daily to replace the pride, arrogance, and other stumbling blocks which stand in 


the way of living in harmony. 
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Question seven focuses on the practice of racial reconciliation by asking what can 
be done to move toward racial reconciliation. Participants answers include: the church 
needs to speak more about race; the church needs to break tradition and listen to other 
points of view; leadership in organizations need to live out and model racial 
reconciliation; stop being critical of others and attempt to learn about others; the need for 
diverse leadership; relationship building with different ethnic groups. These responses 
offer steps that if taken can continue the conversation of reconciliation. These responses 
offer ways to build community and can tear down the walls that have been built by 
division. Participants’ unique answers ask for an embrace of all people rather than the 
status quo of power going to individuals belonging to the dominant and majority people 
group. 

Question eight asks, If a person accepts the notion that all of humanity is in need 
of God, how might that shape the attitude toward accepting people from all ethnic groups. 
The responses are from participants who do have knowledge of the Bible and of God. 
Participants answered the question with the following responses: We would all share the 
view to others that God created all people and we all need God; more people would be 
open minded; some people’s attitude would not change; we all have a need that can only 
be met by God; it would stop me from being judgmental because we are all similar; I 
would be kinder to all people; I would not be prideful at all; I would live at peace with 
others. In these responses, those surveyed confront the hard truth of human imperfection. 
Christians believe that God is the remedy to humanity’s imperfection, which is explored 
through Genesis chapter nine and the death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus. The reality 


of imperfection to individuals eradicates pride and superiority. The answers from the 
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participants exhibit humility and an understanding that humanity has more in common 


that we often overlook. 
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Figure 1.5 shows the ratio of males to females. In both environments there were 
many more females than males. As figure 1.5 shows there were twenty-one females and 
ten males surveyed. This amount was not planned, nor was there an emphasis on female 
participants planned. However, in conducting this study it is noteworthy that the female 
participants were more open to discussion, and the male participants internalized their 


thoughts and shared more among each other and with the presenter afterward. 
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Each of the participants attended both installments of this message series. The 
communication series was done in one sitting at the Baptist Campus Ministries at 
Georgia State with a break in between to discuss what had already been covered. The 
message Series at Second Ponce De Leon Baptist Church was done in a two-part series 


spanning two separate weeks. 
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Figure 1.6 indicates that 50 percent of those surveyed were between the ages of 18 and 
22, and 36 percent of those surveyed were between the ages of 23 and 30. Only 13 
percent of those surveyed were over 30. This study was designed to capture the thoughts 
of those who were a part of the emerging generations, to evaluate the buy in and curiosity 
concerning racial reconciliation. The responses, if indicative of the emerging generations, 
suggest that the church will make great strides toward the goal of the church being a 


liberative center of reconciliation racially and spiritually. 


My Transformation 


The journey of this work has been all encompassing but extremely fruitful in my 
life and the lives of others. God has led me to congregations and groups of all ethnicities, 
and the experiences have varied but have also affirmed the call that God has led me to. 
God has led me to facilitate and cultivate multi-ethnic churches and groups so that we 
may all begin to journey with each other instead of separated from each other. Currently, 
this work is being furthered at Second Ponce De Leon Baptist Church through a new 
worship expression called “All Together.” 

Revelation 7:9 states, "After this I looked, and there before me was a great 
multitude that no one could count, from every nation, tribe, people and language, 
standing before the throne and before the Lamb." This one verse shows us our future in 
heaven, but as the body of Christ, we should exhibit the presence of the future. This 
means that as the division is spreading greatly, we should do our best to add, bear fruit, 
and seek to live harmoniously together with each other. All Together is an opportunity 


where everyone is welcome to worship God, build community, and embrace diversity. 
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Our differences and preferences should not divide us, but each of us should bring our 
gifts together and worship the God who created us all. Colossians 1:17 explains that 
“God existed before anything else, and God holds all creation together.” God holding all 
creation together is the motivation for this new expression of worship. 

For eighty seven years, Second Ponce De Leon Baptist Church has been a 
predominantly Caucasian-American congregation that has minority ethnic groups 
represented only on the janitorial staff. As an African-American male, my presence alone 
has been challenging to some, different to others, and great to many. Yet I have witnessed 
God changing all of us in the process to ultimately make us better and welcoming to all 
people. On September 15, 2019, the launch of All Together took place with African 
Americans, Caucasian Americans, Filipino Americans, and more, gathered together to 
worship God, build community, and embrace diversity. The launch of this service has 
been an amazing move by God, especially considering a previous church split due to 
worship styles. 

However, All Together has been birthed to offer to the community and world a 
relaxed place that lives into the need for there being a place which models racial 
reconciliation. Throughout this project, and the continuing crafting of this service, while 
serving as a youth and young adult pastor I too have been changed and so has my 
worldview. My worldview has widened to the point that I love learning more about those 
who are incredibly different than me, rather than running from those differences as I did 
previously. This process has changed my family as well, as we have become welcoming 
to others instead of remaining skeptical of those from different ethnic groups. The way I 


communicate and teach God’s Word has changed so that I see every gathering as a cross- 
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cultural gathering where cross-cultural communication is needed. I am now altruistic and 
am committed to being empathetic, placing myself in the shoes of others rather than 
continuing in apathy and living unaffected by the lives of others. 

I recognize privilege, racism, and cultural bias, and I am now able to name these 
things, but in such a way that I can communicate the truth in love without being harsh, 
abrasive, or offensive. God has tremendously been at work in my life and in the lives of 
others. Recently, Second Ponce launched a college ministry, and throughout the summer 
I was intentional about fostering relationships and speaking to many of the students who 
committed to being a part of this group about race. We enjoyed the fellowship and had an 
amazing time. However, on September 8 one of the students from our college group 
called me because one of her sorority members used an offensive racial slur that was 
included in a popular rap song. As a result, she wanted me to come and speak about race 
relations to her entire sorority. I was honored and we had an amazing experience. It was 
amazing to be asked as a resource to speak on such a situation that could have easily 
escalated if not addressed quickly. Lives are being changed through newly built 
relationships. 

The limitations of this research are that it was conducted in the summer months of 
June, and July which in many areas warrant fluctuated attendance due to travel and more. 
Due to this fluctuation the research had to be conducted in fewer installments without a 
small group environment created to prompt more discussion. Questions that still remain 
and warrant further research are, should the sermon be coupled with a sermon based 
small group to continue the conversation and transformation in community? Does the 


use of technology in preaching about race relations aid in conveying ways racial 
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reconciliation can occur? Lastly, what are other creative ways that discussion about the 
sermon can take place that fosters community, discussion, and transformation in 
community? These questions offer more areas to be researched by the author in the 


future. 


A Model for Preaching that Crosses Cultural Barriers 


The world is filled with many different ethnic groups who through the internet 
have access to each other. Furthermore, many areas of society have different ethnic 
groups attempting to journey through life with each other at school, work, and many 
other places. Therefore, furthering the message of Christ through preaching requires 
preachers to widen their scope. The preaching mindset must widen from the perspective 
of homogenous environments to preaching that speaks the message of Christ to the world. 
The model of preaching inspired the research of Gardner Taylor suggests that preaching 
should be evangelistic, detail how listeners are similar, acknowledge the differences of 
cultures, and finally demonstrate an understanding of the ethnic groups represented. 

Preaching at its core should be evangelistic in the sense that it centers on the 
death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus. The cross is what binds Christians, and due to a 
sinful nature, the death of Jesus is what reconciles humanity to God. Preaching a text 
from the Bible should always lead to some form of a response. Whether this means 
listeners accept Christ or move toward applying the Bible in their lives, the preaching 
moment should lead to action. Evangelistic preaching reminds the preacher and listeners 
that Christ has done the work that was needed, inviting all into a relationship with God. 


This is needed because this message of reconciliation is the ultimate example of love, 
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reconciliation, and forgiveness—and all are needed for different ethnic groups to live in 
harmony. 

The second movement of the preaching model inspired by Taylor’s preaching is 
the focus on the similarities between different ethnic groups. This is an effective way to 
show what listeners have in common and disarm the tension that those differences can 
sometimes prompt. Revealing the similarities between ethnic groups is not only culturally 
based but spiritually based as well. Because all people fall short of perfection, this can be 
a point of similarity that is identifiable among all groups. When preaching is relatable, 
listeners pay attention and apply what is learned, which is the goal of preaching that 
crosses cultural barriers. 

Third, preachers should address the differences among ethnic groups but should 
not feel the pressure to rest in the differences. It is important to acknowledge and 
appreciate the differences that every ethnic group brings, but the goal is to glorify Christ, 
not to promote greater ethnocentrism. God created every ethnic group, and believers 
should celebrate all of God’s creation, but it is important that preachers do not 
communicate the superiority or pride of any ethnic group above the message of Christ. 

It is important when addressing multi-ethnic audiences that the preacher educates 
himself about the ethnic groups represented. Understanding what is acceptable and what 
is not can help or hinder the message that is being communicated. Therefore, preachers 
do well not to make assumptions about other ethnicities but to communicate in such a 
way that language is used as a bridge rather than a barrier. Language serves as a bridge 
when it is centered on love and when believers know and acknowledge the uniqueness of 


everyone. That way, Christians are able to journey with each other by living in harmony. 
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Jerry West Anyone? 


One of my favorite basketball players is Kobe “Bean” Bryant, who played with 
the Los Angeles Lakers. However, Bryant was not initially drafted by the Los Angeles 
Lakers; in 1996 Bryant was drafted by the Charlotte Hornets. Kobe was a part of the 
Charlotte Hornets for fifteen days when Dave Cowens and the Hornets expressed that 
they did not see much of a need for a player such as Kobe Bryant. As the Hornets began 
to shop and discuss as to how they would be able to trade Kobe Bryant, they received a 
call from the Los Angeles Lakers who were willing to make a courageous—and to some 
stupid—move to trade their starting center Vlade Divac for Kobe Bryant. 

Vlade Divac was a great starting center, but Jerry West believed in Bryant’s 
potential and that Bryant could grow alongside of a future trade that would soon be in the 
works—the trade for the amazing Shaquille O’Neal. This move was risky, and at the time 
many viewed the move for Bryant as crazy, but this move produced a twenty-year career 
with the Lakers, an eighteen-time all-star, fifteen-time member of the All-NBA Team, 
twelve-time member of the All-Defensive team, and five NBA Championships. The 
courageous move of Jerry West to let go of “what works” for “what can be better in the 
future” paid off tremendously. 

What Jerry West’s actions demonstrate is that people must make courageous 
moves, to leave what is working in segmented groups, to what can and should be the 
reality in the future—and this applies to racial reconciliation, as well. To many, such 
moves are not wise, because many do not possess the faith or vision to see what can be. 
However, believers in God are not walking blindly; the Bible declares that harmony 


should be a goal that all believers should strive for. Division should not be the goal of 
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believers since it is not the desire of God. Racism that works for the majority ethnic 
group of the world must be traded for the budding potential of racial reconciliation. The 
potential of racial reconciliation is huge, and Christians must trust that. If churches model 
reconciliation, the world will begin to notice. Just as a courageous move by Jerry West 
added notoriety and greatness to the Los Angeles Lakers, my prayer is that our churches 
and leaders would model the move made by Jerry West and forsake privilege and status 
for reconciliation. May we forsake power and hate, for love and togetherness. May we 
forsake racial slurs and lead others into reconciliation with the Savior. And may we all 
continue to be transformed by the omnibenevolent love of Jesus Christ, who reconciles us 
to God that we may live harmonious, reconciled lives with each other. It is Christ’s blood 
that unites us, and in the words of Gardner Calvin Taylor, 

The long journey is over; it is finished. The crooked way has been 
straightened out; it is finished! The load has been lifted; it is finished. The old 
account has been settled; it is finished. The exiled has been restored into 
citizenship it is finished. The prodigal has been found; it is finished. My sin, not 
in part but in whole is nailed to His cross, and are buried no more, praise the lord, 


it is finished! '*° May we be compelled to live reconciled lives where we live in 
harmony with all people by the finished work of Jesus on the cross. 


125. Gardner Taylor: It is Finished, YouTube video, 21:08, 1971. https://youtu.be/cCoz-Qo3Zpk 
accessed December 23, 2019. 
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APPENDIX 1 


RACIAL RECONCILIATION SURVEY 


Racial Reconciliation 


This questionnaire is designed to gather information about your views on racial 
reconciliation. This is a confidential and anonymous survey and at no time will you be 
asked to identify yourself. Please do not place your name on any of the materials. The 
information you provide will be presented only in summary form, in combination with 
responses from other participants. I realize that your time is valuable so I have 
deliberately designed this questionnaire so that it should take you no longer than 15 
minutes to complete. Thank you for taking the time to participate in this important 
project. By completing this anonymous questionnaire, you have given your consent that 
you are a voluntary participant in this study. This study is being conducted as partial 
fulfillment of my Doctor of Ministry thesis at Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary in 
Hamilton, Massachusetts. 


Joshua Scott 


1. After hearing these messages, what does racial reconciliation mean to you? 


2. Do you believe that racial reconciliation is important? 
___Very important 

__ Somewhat important 

__ Not so important 


__Not at all important 


3. How open are you to engaging those who are different than you, or belong to another 
ethnic group? 


__ Very open 
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__ Somewhat open 
__A little open 


__Not at all open 


4. Is racial reconciliation an achievable goal for the church moving forward? 
__ Very achievable 

__ Somewhat achievable 

__A little achievable 


__Not at all achievable 


5. After hearing these messages, has your attitude towards embracing other ethnic groups 
changed at all? 


__My attitude has changed significantly 
__My attitude has changed somewhat 
__My attitude has changed a little 


__My attitude has not changed at all 


6. What do you see as some key stumbling blocks for reaching the goal of racial 
reconciliation? 


7. What do you believe the church needs to do to become more accepting of those from 
all ethnic groups? 
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8. If one were to accept the notion that all of humanity is in need of God, how might that 
shape your attitude towards accepting people from different ethnic groups? 


9. What is your sex? 
__ Female 


__Male 


10. How many of the lessons on racial reconciliation were you able to attend? 


11.What is your age? 
__Under 18 years 
__ 18 - 22 years 
__23 - 30 years 


__ Over 30 years 
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APPENDIX 2 


SERMON ON GENESIS 9 


Genesis 9 (NRSV) 


God blessed Noah and his sons, and said to them, “Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the 
earth. ? The fear and dread of you shall rest on every animal of the earth, and on every 
bird of the air, on everything that creeps on the ground, and on all the fish of the sea; 
into your hand they are delivered. ? Every moving thing that lives shall be food for you; 
and just as I gave you the green plants, I give you everything. ¢ Only, you shall not eat 
flesh with its life, that is, its blood. ° For your own lifeblood I will surely require a 
reckoning: from every animal I will require it and from human beings, each one for the 
blood of another, I will require a reckoning for human life. 
6 Whoever sheds the blood of a human, 

by a human shall that person’s blood be shed; 

for in his own image 

God made humankind. 
7 And you, be fruitful and multiply, abound on the earth and multiply in it.” 

8 Then God said to Noah and to his sons with him, ? “As for me, I am establishing my 
covenant with you and your descendants after you, '° and with every living creature that 
is with you, the birds, the domestic animals, and every animal of the earth with you, as 
many as came out of the ark. "I establish my covenant with you, that never again shall 
all flesh be cut off by the waters of a flood, and never again shall there be a flood to 
destroy the earth.” !? God said, “This is the sign of the covenant that I make between me 
and you and every living creature that is with you, for all future generations: "3 I have 
set my bow in the clouds, and it shall be a sign of the covenant between me and the earth. 
14 When I bring clouds over the earth and the bow is seen in the clouds, !° I will remember 
my covenant that is between me and you and every living creature of all flesh; and the 
waters shall never again become a flood to destroy all flesh. 1° When the bow is in the 
clouds, I will see it and remember the everlasting covenant between God and every living 
creature of all flesh that is on the earth.” !’ God said to Noah, “This is the sign of the 
covenant that I have established between me and all flesh that is on the earth.” 

The sons of Noah who went out of the ark were Shem, Ham, and Japheth. Ham was 
the father of Canaan. '’ These three were the sons of Noah; and from these the whole 
earth was peopled. 

20 Noah, a man of the soil, was the first to plant a vineyard. 7! He drank some of the 
wine and became drunk, and he lay uncovered in his tent. 7? And Ham, the father of 
Canaan, saw the nakedness of his father, and told his two brothers outside. 7? Then Shem 
and Japheth took a garment, laid it on both their shoulders, and walked backward and 
covered the nakedness of their father; their faces were turned away, and they did not see 
their father’s nakedness. ?*When Noah awoke from his wine and knew what his 
youngest son had done to him, * he said, 

“Cursed be Canaan; 

lowest of slaves shall he be to his brothers.” 
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26 He also said, 
“Blessed by the LORD my God be Shem; 
and let Canaan be his slave. 
27 May God make space for Japheth, 
and let him live in the tents of Shem; 
and let Canaan be his slave.” 
28 After the flood Noah lived three hundred fifty years. 7° All the days of Noah were 
nine hundred fifty years; and he died. 
Introduction 
I once had a friend who suffered from acute laryngitis due to an upper respiratory 
infection. The acquisition of acute laryngitis caused her to lose her voice for a few days. 
During the first day of her lack of voice she attempted to mouth words to me without 
sound, with the hope that I would understand exactly what she meant. She would move 
her lips in complete sentences and I only understood half of the sentence. She would 
communicate by moving her lips without sound the sentence, “I would like some apples” 
and from the movement of her lips I misunderstood her to say, “I really want some 
maples.” This just didn’t work. After half of the day went by and I continued 
misunderstanding her, she began to write what she desired to say down. This helped 
greatly! If I misunderstood her, I could always look at her facial expressions to gain more 
insight and understanding as to what she meant. But what would happen if I didn’t have 
her facial expressions to help me in gaining clarity? I would be left alone to assume as to 
what I believed she was saying. 
Unfortunately, in Genesis chapter nine we are not able to wake up Noah, Japheth, 
Shem, or Ham to ask them what exactly happened in this episode of scripture. We are not 
able to use their facial expressions to gain clarity on this scriptural text. And this could 


give reasoning as to why this text has been skewed, misunderstood, and often misquoted. 


Genesis chapter nine has been misunderstood to further the social ill of racism and has 
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been said to give reasoning for the superiority of one race to that of another. We may not 
be able to wake up Noah, Japheth, Shem, or Ham but we do have a helper in the form of 
the Holy Spirit. This is the Holy Spirit that is connected to God who created creation and 
formed creation into His image. This is the Holy Spirit that is connected to God that 
creates, cares, and never conforms to the social ills or thrills of culture! This God is 
amazingly aware of our wants but also our needs. And our needs can only be fulfilled by 
God! 
Background 

The idea of the provision of God in the midst of humanities needs is a cycle that 
has continued throughout time. The Genesis narrative begins by God creating the world, 
then shifts to God creating man and woman in the image of God. Continues by revealing 
the fall of man and woman due to them both not adhering to specific instructions and 
falling prey to temptation. Adam and Eve have children and we are introduced to Cain 
and Abel and shortly into the episode we notice that Cain possessed quite a bit of 
jealousy to the point that he killed his brother Abel. We become acquainted with the 
descendants of Adam hop, step, and jump into more corruption of creation. We notice the 
jealousy and anger of God which leads to God deciding to wipe out creation, but selects a 
remnant in the form of Noah, his family, and a few awesome animals, that reside inside 
an ark which Noah by following the instructions of God builds. After the flood subsides 
and Noah realizes that God is trustworthy able to do what He said He would do we begin 
the episode of the aftermath of the flood in chapter nine. 

TRANSITION: There are many nuggets of wisdom we learn from this text, but 


in this narrative we begin noticing, 
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God Providing for Humanity (vv.1-7) 

After the great flood Noah, his family and the many animals inside the ark are 
cleared to exit the ark. They have to be more excited than a child on Christmas morning. 
Immediately as they’re exiting the ark they are told, “Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the 
earth.” Creation has been destroyed, and now God desires to see the earth filled with 
humanity. God begins to reveal to this remnant the many ways that He has provided for 
them. He not only gave them the necessary organs needed to produce and fill the earth, 
but he has provided animals for food, and everything needed to provide nourishment, and 
sustainability to the human body. 

We notice that God is quite serious about providing for humanity! God is serious 
about desiring to see humanity flourish because he shares in verse six that the killing of 
humanity is not acceptable as in His image God made humanity! It’s interesting that in 
the aftermath of the flood God’s first order of business is to provide for humanity! The 
remnant of Noah, his family and the many animals saved in the ark is a vivid picture of 
God’s divine kindness to sinful humanity. In the midst of sinfulness God continues to 
provide! Today God loves us when we are critical of others. God gives us grace when we 
are hateful to others. God offers mercy to us when we reluctantly offer kindness to others. 
God in many ways continuously provides, and desires to be in deeper relationship with 
us! Creation is made in the image of God, and we notice through God’s continued 
provision for humanity God’s desire for humanity to exhibit the loving character of God. 
God provides for us. 


Transition: God provides for humanity, and 


God Establishes His covenant with Humanity (vv. 8-17) 
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This narrative continues, by God gathering Noah and his sons and communicates 
to them the establishing of His covenant with all of them, and all of humanity which they 
will produce afterwards. This covenant is quite different than a contract! A contract 
which is a spoken agreement between parties can be dissolved at any time. A covenant 
however is an agreement between God and His people. In this covenant God will not 
destroy the earth again by flood due to the sins of humanity. And if Noah and his sons 
needed more validation of this covenant God places a rainbow in the clouds as a sign of 
His covenant with humanity. 

All people, all animals are inside of this covenant. There is no exclusion, but 
inclusion! Skin color does not disqualify you, and how dignified you can act will not 
signify whether this covenant applies to you or not. All of God’s creation are recipients 
and beneficiaries of this covenant. The Hebrew word berith is mentioned seven times in 
Genesis chapter nine. It is safe to declare that this covenant is of extreme importance to 
God, and humanity. This covenant is God’s divine care, and mercy towards creation. This 
covenant is a reminder to all of humanity that we will fall short, but God cares. 

When I was seven years old, I remember going to Vacation Bible School. The 
theme for that year was, “The All-Knowing God” and during this week we learned about 
God, played games, and ate more than enough food! But more than the food, and games I 
remember the chant taught to our class, which was, “God sees, God knows, God cares! 
We serve a God who knows we will miss the mark and knows exactly when and where 
we will fall short. Yet in his divine way He establishes His covenant with us! He offers us 
kindness, mercy, provision and love. God continues to provide for us! God sees, God 


knows, God cares. 
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TRANSITION: God provides for humanity, God establishes His covenant, also we notice 


in Genesis chapter nine 


Humanity’s Need for God (vv.18-27) 

Humanities need and issue is communicated in Genesis 8:20-21 where Noah is 
building the ark and gathering animals when suddenly the Lord begins to speak sharing, 
“T will never again curse the ground because of humankind, for the inclination of the 
human heart is evil from youth; nor will I ever again destroy every living creature as I 
have done.” The human heart in its own human way has a specialization of leading us 
away from God. We are led away from God daily, by greed, satisfaction, comfort, 
desires, and so much more. God sees our deficiency which, is also our sin issue and loves 
us anyway! 

We notice this in Genesis 9:18-27, the sons of Noah, Shem, Ham, and Japheth are 
out of the ark and Noah in celebration gets the bright idea to plant a vineyard. He ends up 
drinking too much wine from this vineyard and becomes drunk. Not only has Noah 
become intoxicated, but Noah has also taken off his clothes and is now inside of his tent 
naked. Talk about an embarrassing moment! But as he lays naked, and intoxicated his son 
Ham sees his father’s state of drunkenness and nakedness and runs to go tell his brothers. 
Ham’s brothers Japheth, and Shem enter the tent walking backwards and bring clothes to 
cover their father. Noah wakes up full of emotion and is aware of what Ham has done and 
says, “Cursed be Canaan!” He blesses his other two sons and pronounces a servant’s life 
upon Ham! 

But why is Noah so mad? Some scholars suggest that Ham committed voyeurism 


or maternal incest. However, the text does not share the specific details which lead to 
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Noah’s anger. Noah is in an outrage and the narrative ends with a two-verse account 
which explains the length of Noah’s life in years. This narrative ends, abruptly and with 
many questions, what, when, how, why? Could it be that the narrative ended the exact 
way it needed to? Could it be that this portion of scripture points to a reverberating clue 


that humanity will have throughout time? 


Conclusion 

The only way I can interpret this text is by going back in my memory to the first 
grade. I was in Ms. Davis Social Studies class when she taught us the difference between 
a need, and a want. She explained to us that “‘a want is something that a person desires or 
would like to happen.” However, “a need is something a person must have to live.” In 
this one chapter we notice the continuous fact that humanity has a sin problem! This is 
validated by the reasoning the flood happened, Noah’s drunkenness after the flood, 
Ham’s possible maternal incest, Ham’s gossip to his brothers, Noah’s favoritism to his 
sons Japheth and Shem and the cursing of Ham the father of Canaan. It is clear that this 
remnant had a sin problem and so do we. 

Today racism submerges our society. We major in hate and skim through love; we 
are apathetic rather than empathetic to others; we are also in need! All of humanity has a 
sin problem. However, In Hebrews 9:22 we are told, “without the shedding of blood there 
can be no remission of sins.” God knew and understood that the only way for humanity to 
escape the future of death was that a sacrifice had to happen. In 1 John 4:19 this text 
offers a reasoning for our love for God saying, “We love because He first loved us.” God 
loves us to create us, but John 3:16 concretizes God’s love for us, when the text shares, 


“For God so loved the world that He gave his one and only Son that whoever believes in 
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Him will not perish but have everlasting life.” God loves us to see our need and to send 
His son Jesus to meet us at our point of need. Jesus came to earth to save sinners like you 
and I. Jesus hung on the old rugged cross for sinners like you and I. Jesus had a crown of 
thorns placed on his head for sinners like you and I. Jesus had nails driven in His hands 
and feet for sinners just like you and I. Jesus was placed in a borrowed tomb for sinners 
in need. And God raised Jesus from the dead after this sacrifice for sinners like you and I 
who were in need! Our sin issue, our need, God fulfilled it. All of humanity, every ethnic 
group had a need, and continues to be in need, but we are able every day to thank God for 
Jesus! We are not perfect, nor will we ever be, but we can thank God for Jesus. God 
provides in the midst of humanities need, and this continues and will continue forever, 


Amen! 
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